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WANTED... 






more 
> miracles! 


A product-starved public is in 
urgent need of another “miracle of pro- 
duction.” American Industry's answer 
to war was just that and it can do it 
again—for peace. 


Texaco’s answer was a miracle of pro- 
duction too— supplying quality lubri- 
cants for war plants everywhere. Now 
it is ready and more able than ever to 
speed peacetime production in all your 
plants... 


One Purchase Agreement will serve 
for all your plants, wherever located ... 





Insuring you the benefits of uni- 
formity of products and, “ee 
uniformity of performance . 


Plus a convenient source of supply 
for lubricants and fuels from more 
than 2300 Texaco supply points . 


Plus the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers —to cooperate 
in increasing output, reducing costs. 


*Phone the nearest wholesale supply 
point or write to The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reading time: 1 minute, 52 seconds 


As a kid in knee 
pants, Speedy was always going 
“off to the races.” They were the 
famous Elgin Road Races where he soaked up 

the talk and hustle of heroes like Teddie 


the owner of a big 
estate who had a sign at 
his entrance that said, “No 

Agents Allowed.” Speedy said, “Mr. 

Brown, if I respect that sign I’ll never be able to sell 
you any feed.” The man laughed and said, “Young man, 
I could use a salesman like you in my shoe business, 
here’s my card.” The morning after high school gradua- 
_ tion, Speedy was on his 
= way to Chicago and 
his new job with 
Mr. Brown. His 
eA Dad, the local 
~iet piano tuner, 
said —“Speedy 
is off to the 
races again.” 
















For three 
> years Speedy 
traveled several 
states calling on 
the retail trade, selling shoes, saving money. He did a 
lot of his traveling by automobile, covered more miles 
and called on more trade than any other salesman. In 
three years he saved five thousand dollars and decided 
that automobiles were really the love of his life and, as he 
says it, “we decided to get married.” : 


ee XA 
taeenaeee 


Speedy invested his savings and joined up with 
the Dodge dealer in his own home town. He set a swift 
pace as a salesman, became friends with the local bankers 
who saw in Speedy a real hustler with a future. After 
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five years of partnership, Speedy bought his own dealer- 
ship in a neighboring town. Again he set a winning pace. 
Success came. In 1941 Speedy and his staff sold four 
hundred new cars and trucks and over a thousand used 
cars. Then came the war and again Speedy 
was “off to the races.” 















Speedy joined the 


Army. Went Pa. 
first to Africa i 
as a major “24. 5-3 neces o 


of ordnance, then “= a 
to Europe where they ==F! 
made him a full colonel at 
the fall of Berlin. If you ask Speedy about his war expe- 
rience he’ll tell you that the greatest race he ever saw was 
the vast American ordnance race across the Rhine and 
beyond. For his own part in it he got three battle stars, 
a bronze star, and his colonel’s promotion. 


Back home after 22 months overseas, Speedy will 
tell you his biggest thrill is to be back to the love of his 
life, automobiles. He tells you proudly that during his 
absence his organization gave expert wartime service to 
Dodge and Plymouth cars, and Dodge Trucks. A beautiful 
new salesroom of stone and glass (with a 90-foot show 
window) is now going up, and they’re excavating for a 
big service addition. Ask Speedy about the future and 
he'll tell you, “We're doubling our 
facilities and we'll double our busi- 
mess when the new cars and 
trucks start rolling our way.” 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH x DODGE * DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and 
the musical world's most popular stars—Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., E.S.T, 
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. REACHES THRIFTY DRUG S1™ 
IN FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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Accessible loading-dock facilities are built 


into the central war 


to speed ship- 


ments to company outlets. 


SIXTY-SIX THRIFTY DRUG STORES, a Cali- 
fornia chain, selling everything from castor-oil to 
coffee pots, demand a constant flow of merchandise 
from the company’s warehouse to store counters. 


By coupling their trucks to Trailers, 9 Fruehaufs 
now haul far more stock with less equipment than 
would be required to carry it in trucks alone. One 
truck does the work of two 
or more. Making fewer 
trips to stores means less 
fuel consumption — less 
tire wear. These are im- 
portant savings which help 





to keep the price of drugs 


Seeeetes ogee dl methods are 
. pora with labor-saving load- 
and sundries down to a ing methods—so essential for the 

ie safe, rapid handling of heavy 
minimum, cases of breakable merchandise. 


DO TRUCK OPERATORS PAY FOR THE USE OF THE HIGHWAYS? 


Commercial vehicle operators not only pay their share for road building 
and maintenance — but overpay yearly from 
$5 each for small farm trucks up to $287 each 
for truck-Trailers of over 5-ton capacity. Re- 
ports show that from 1925 to 1943 almost 2 

billion dollars have been taken from highway 

fax funds and used for other purposes. 





REG. VS. PAT. OFF 


Further, driver and truck are never idle for loading 
and unloading. Only the ‘Trailers are spotted. It 
takes but a jiffy to couple or uncouple these Trailers 
and the driver and truck are back on the road with 


a loaded Trailer in no time. 


If you have a delivery 
problem, by all means let 
a Fruehauf man fully ex- 
plain the Trailer - method. 
Fruehauf Transporta- 


tion Engineers have shown 





executives, in any number 


Shipments of penicillin, pre- 
cious drugs, liquors and other 
scarce commodities are pro- 


of different lines of busi- 


ness, savings in hauling tected in the Trailers by special 
locks which record time of 
costs which could not be opening end closing of doors. 


An electric siren alarm sounds 


when anyone tampers with 
effected by any other way. the doors of the locked Trailer. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


TRANSPORTATION in A .. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


THE NATION REPORTS 





In our January 1 issue we inaugurated 
another new Forses feature—“THe NATION 
Reports”—which already gives great prom- 
ise of becoming one of the magazine’s most 
popular services. 

An on-the-spot survey of business trends, 
conditions and opportunities from coast to 
coast, “Tue Nation Reports” is prepared 
especially for Forses readers by expertly 
qualified observers of the business and in- 
dustrial scene. And, to insure accurate, up- 
to-the-minute analyses, every report is writ- 
ten by a Forses editor who is located per- 
manently in each of six different areas of 
the country. 

“Tue Nation Reports” will appear in 
Forses on the first of every month. Watch 
for it in our February 1 issue. 


















IDEAS THAT MEAN JOBS 


Would you like a new job? A better job? 
Would you like to know a formula for se- 
curing one—a tested formula that has 
worked in innumerable cases? If you de, 
read James D. Woolf’s fascinating article 
on the subject in our next issue. 

It’s a sound, practical “how to” story that 
illustrates the power of ideas in helping you 
build a successful business career. And, best 
of all, it’s packed with concrete suggestions 
that tell you just how to go about digging 
up ideas designed to help you to locate that 
“better” job you’ve been wanting. 




















DAIRY OPPORTUNITIES 


For some months now, Ross L. Holman, 
one of our regular Contributing Editors, has 
been preparing an “opportunity” story on 
one of the most profitable of all major farm 
activities—dairying. The story is now ready. 
We think it’s a bang-up yarn, and one of 
particular interest to many returning service 
men. 

Written by a man who has had personal 
experience in all phases of agricultural ac- 
tivities, it’s packed with infermative data, 
including a survey of the qualifications and 
capital needed to enter the business, plus 
hints on marketing, by-produet revenue and 
educational facilities. 

Read “Opportunities In Dairy Farminc” 
in the February 1 Forses. 
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Also appearing in our next—and every— 
issue, will be “America—THroucH For- 
EIGN Eyes,” a world press digest of the most 
pertinent comments of foreign-language 
newspapers about American business; “BE- 
HIND THE Lasor ScENE,” a round-up of 
characteristic extracts from the labor press; 
“Tue WasHINGCTON Preview”; “THE Busi- 
NEss PIPELINE,” inside, behind-the-scenes 
data on what’s going on in the business 
world; “INVESTMENT PornTEeRS”; “NEw 
IpEas,” and many other special services. 















HEAT TRANSFER SPECIALISTS 
in the Petroleum Field 


i? aA 





ee To keep apace of the tremendous growth and the advance- 





ments of the oil industry, Young technicians have worked 
with petroleum and chemical engineers for more than a quarter 
century, solving new cooling problems as they rise. From the 
smallest oil cooling unit to multiple installations of the massive 
“Quads” — Young has designed heat transfer equipment for 
practically every conceivable cooling requirement — gas, oil, 
water, and also steam-condensing. Whether your cooling needs 
are for standard or special equipment, Young manufacturing 
facilities and heat transfer specialists stand ready to assist you. 














_Foune — 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


OIL COOLERS + GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS + 
HEAT EXCHANGERS + INTERCOOLERS +- ENGINE JACKET WATER 
COOLERS + UNIT HEATERS »+ CONVECTORS + CONDENSERS + AIR 
CONDITIONING UNITS + EVAPORATORS + HEATING COILS + COOL- 
ING COILS + And a Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


What the Government needs now is a 
A-! scrapper. 


Coming: Fewer scarcities. 


Next January will find the U. S. more 
happily circumstanced economically, 


Fixing wages according to profits 
would lead to chaos. 


Would Reuther’s followers 
sharp wage cuts if profits fell sharply? 


Expect continued cheap money. 
Truman may not run in 1948. 


He never wanted the job, isn’t enam- 
ored of it. Ditto Mrs. Truman. 


Employment soon will expand. 
Prediction: Good industrial and mer. 


cantile stocks will go higher at some 
time during 1946. 


Most railway shares seem high enough. 


Secretary Byrnes did his best at the 


hard bargaining in Moscow. 
Don’t buy farms at today’s prices. 


Time to compel Petrillo, by legislation, 
to pipe down. 


Canada should do well this year. 


Don’t build on heavy tax cutting by 
Congress. 


U. S. enemy No. 1: Threatened infla 


tion. 

How long will Wallace last? 
Television soon will flourish. 
Saving still is a virtue. 


To employers: Pay veterans all you 
can. 


Employment of women will decline. 
Coming: Boom in railway equipment. 


U. S. should insist on a share of Mid- 
dle-East oil fields. 


More companies will adopt guaranteed 
annual wages. 





FORBES 









AMERIGA-THRU UH 
FOREIGN EYES 


- +» One of a series of editorial innovations. 





; ag ° =, 


Ws" 


nam: 










mer: 
some As every-issue digest of what the world’s press is saying 
about America and Americans—their reaction to our action. 
ugh. Important newspapers of every nation are carefully 
the culled for comment, their remarks translated by expert 
linguists, then digested for FORBES readers. . 
, For 28 years the country’s top executives have looked to 
nel FORBES as their business bible. In addition to significant 
“new wrinkles” FORBES continues these regular features: 

— Fact & Comment, Goodman’s Investment Pointers, 

y by Behind the Labor Scene, New Ideas, Business Pipeline, 
Thoughts on the Business of Life, Stock Market Outlook, 

nfla- | Washington Preview, B. C. Forbes Forecast, plus other out- 





standing articles. 


you 


ine. 
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Ready, 
Willing 
aud Able 


Let’s take a look at those 3,500,000 reasons. 
They are all citizens of Indiana. They’re 97% native- 
born, with a nationally recognized high standard of 
literacy. During the war they proved they wanted to 
work ... among the seven top states in war contracts, 
Indiana had the nation’s third best record in man- 
hours lost through strikes and lockouts. 

These Hoosiers are the first in the country to estab- 
lish a state labor-management charter. No other state 
has gone so far to benefit industrial relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 annually for every 
man, woman and child. Indiana people can make and 
buy your product. 

They’re friendly, they’re handy, they’re the folks 
you want as employees, customers, associates, and 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL Industrial Location 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA «+ DEPT. F-2 





READERS SAY 


WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


In the Dec. 15 issue of Forses Gene Robb, 
in my opinion, did a splendid job of giving 
your readers some usable data in his Wash. 
ington Preview. This addendum to your al. 
ready splendid coverage of news of vital in. 
terest and importance to business men is 
quite an innovation. Let us have more of 
what he can dig up about the goings-on in 
Washington and elsewhere in the country, 

Your magazine is read from cover te cover 
shortly after it reaches my desk. I should 
not want to miss a single copy of it.—J. M 
DANIEL, sales manager, Stearns Coal & Lum. 
ber Co., Inc., Stearns, Ky. 


BALLYHOO 


I think your little imaginary dialog on 
page 15, Dec. 15, is foolish. It is so plainly 
intended to stir up feeling instead of 
thought. It is a childish attempt to use ridi- 
cule where reason might be expected. Such 
excesses in hateful and hate-provoking lan- 
guage do nothing toward solving the prob- 
lems harassing labor and management. Any- 
one who will take time to read what is said 
by the careful reasoners on both sides of | 
this issue will be ashamed that so dignified 
a publication as yours will fall into pure 
ballyhoo.—Jim Curist1an, Grayson, La. 


INSPIRATION 


Your editorial, “Playing Business Instro- 
ment” [Dec. 1], was an inspiration to me. 
. . . While other magazines give us good 
financial information, none interweaves into 
this information such an inspiring philosophy 
of life as Fores... . 

It seems to me if more business men 
would wholeheartedly accept your philoso- 
phy of business this would be a better world 
in which to live—M. A. Hype, vice-presi- 
dent, The Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


INVESTMENT ADVICE 


I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for quite a few years and think it is tops. 
Your investment service compares very favor- 
ably with much higher-priced services.—A. 
C. SHonexk, Johnstown, Pa. 


PUZZLED 


I am one of the many ardent readers of 
your magazine. My subscription to it was 
obtained in 1943, and to this day I am 
puzzled as to why I did not subscribe sooner. 
All articles are well edited and without 
prejudice, giving “both sides of the story.” 
I look forward to each issue.—G. E. Rusk, 
office manager, Southport Tool & Die Works, 
Chicago, IIl 


JIM FARLEY 


While thumbing through a copy of Forsgs, 
I came across an article on James Farley. 
Let’s have more of such stories! I think that 
the more candid talk we have by these big 
boys the better off this country will be. As 
politician and business man, Jim remains 
down-to-earth in his thinking.—Grorce 
Jerrries, New York, N. Y. 


FORBES 












THE ‘4X4 VEHICLE INDUSTRY NEEDS 
FOR JOBS NO OTHER ONE VEHICLE CAN DO 
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of WITH 4-WHEEL DRIVE, the “Jeep” gets 
ed men and tools to places conventional 
” vehicles cannot reach. For jobs 
that must go through, regardless 
of roads or weather — Get a “Jeep.” 

a 
ne. 
od 
to 
hy No other single vehicle matches §snowandsand...cuts cross country 
en the 4-wheel-drive Universal“Jeep” — ...climbs gradesthat stop ordinary 
0- for the variety of jobs itisdesigned cars and trucks. 
ri to do for industry. Inspect the“Jeep” at your Willys 
0 The “Jeep” is an all-purpose dealers. You will see why so many 

vehicle. Youcanuseitasapick-up | companies have put the powerful, 

ortow truck, atractor,a personnel § economical “Jeep” on the payroll 

runabout, a mobile power unit. for every kind of job. 
- The “Jeep” goes through mud,  Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo. 
'. ; 
A. 
of 
as 
m 
r. 
it 
; 
8, 
, iTS POWER TAKE-OFF m mekes «the “Jeep” THE HEAVY FRAME, wide range of oper- USED AS A TRUCK, the “Jeep” can 
" a mobile power unit that operates ating speeds, braced drawbar and 80- carry men and equipment to hard-to- 
ft compressors, generators and other inch wheelbase of the “Jeep” fit it for reach places, on or off the highway. 
i equipment. The “Jeep” delivers the use as an industrial tractor in the plant And it is always ready to serve as a 
5 pti: the job, whenever t¢ may be, and as a tow-truck on the highway. handy, speedy pick-up truck. 
7 TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL OVER THE wom *JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 
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ROFITS are made of many things. Sound selling policy 

is one. Efficiency of manufacturing is another. Service to 
customers is important, too. 

One of the most important of the many things which 
profits are made of is the factor which many businessmen often 
overlook. That is the efficiency of bookkeeping methods. 

A’ smoothly functioning accounting department and sat- 
isfactory profits go hand-in-hand. That’s why it pays to have 
a thorough check made of your methods of handling money 
and records. In this way you can be sure of full operational 
efficiency and lowest possible overhead. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business . . . from a 
small dry goods store to a large steel plant . . . there is a 


10 





National system that can save you time and money in all 
your business accounting. This includes payroll, accounts 
receivable, and distribution of sales and costs. 


Get the facts . . . No obligation 

Upon request, a National representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss your system of handling money and keeping records. 

Following this discussion he will make definite recom- 
mendations. Have your own accounting department com- 
pare the National system with the one you are now using. 
Make the decision solely on the facts revealed. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9. Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 
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Beress is coming back to Washington geared for a six-months stretch of much bitter 
1 h-&-tumble politicking and as little legislating before the ‘46 election campaign 
Pecess as it can get by with. The answers it does formulate during this “year of de- 
@ision," as Truman puts it, will give less attention to the economic realities, more 
to the political questionmark of which party will control the House (and possibly the 
Senate) after the voting in November. 















The Administration now is veering around to recapture CIO's favor by emphasizing the 
pro-labor "musts" on Truman's agenda. Union reactions are lukewarm; they believe the 
President has offered Congress too many loopholes, too little leadership. Also, Labor 
remains as hostile to the cool-off part of his fact-finding plan as Business is toward the 
books-&-records inspection feature. 





There are seven "musts* that Truman has called upon the public to support. But there's 
little chance that a single one will pass in the form requested by the President, or be 
very acceptable to him even in this new era of "Missouri compromising" that goes for 
almost anything & everything: 


1. Legalize fact-finding with 30-day cool-off on strikes—Opposed by all parties 
concerned with enough fervor to indicate this plan would not work any better with a law 
on the books than without one. Record to date is utter failure. Hearings on proposal will 
run through February, forestall decision till Spring. 


2. Continue price control beyond June 30-—0n rents, answer seems certain to be Yes. 
all | Qn clothing and foods, present chance is about 50-50. On other items, probably No. 
unts — 

5. Extend rationing and priorities authority (War Powers Act) to end of '46—Depends 
on speed of reconversion in next hundred days and on how effectively Washington controls 
inventories and allocations of scarce materials that are still under Gov't. regulation. 
dis- With this authority now due to terminate in six months, there's considerable worry that 
tds. | the remaining controls will be undermined by chiseling. 
om- 

—_ : 4. Prepare for unemployment by adopting original "Full Employment" bill—Even 

ing. present watered-down version excites scant enthusiasm. Ridiculously high unemployment 
nal estimates of few months ago have been disproved so conclusively that Congress is turning 
} in even more heavily against the main feature of this bill, i.e., Gov't. guessing in January 
about how many jobs there'll be in December. 








5. Supplement State unemployment benefits with Federal grants—Continued high em- 
ployment level plus fear that unemployment funds might be used to finance strikers keeps 
this proposition in a pigeon hole. 


6. Raise minimum wage to 65¢ an hour—Fair chance of compromise on 60¢. 





7. Ban job discrimination by legalizing Fair Employment Practice (Contiased on page 13) 
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RAILROADS Continued stability of rates may be jeopardized by rising prices and 

wages, plus declining traffic volume. Up to now, such stability has been 
maintained by war-inflated traffic, rigid controls, efficiency practices. ... Action 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio in asking bids on Sleeping cars may be the prelude to entry of 
this carrier into competition for the sleeping car business with the group buying the 
Pullman Co. 


DISTRIBUTION Vital issue for distributors of merchandise is the OPA's cost-absorption 

policy. Retailers charge the agency's regulations are preventing pro- 
duction of goods and increasing the cost of merchandise to the public. OPA's rebut- 
tal: This sniping at curbs is an effort to break down control over inflation. 


FOOD More food for consumers! The industry is preparing for an over-all civilian 

demand greater than in any previous peacetime year, as well as the most inten- 
Sive competition its members have ever faced. Per capita increase in consumption will 
be about 11%, with an anticipated decrease of 5% in prices. 


RUBBER A record peacetime consumption is expected this year—approximately 900,000 
tons. Natural rubber probably won't meet more than a third of this demand, 
throwing the burden on petroleum-based synthetic rubber plants. The latter have a 
proven capacity of between 500,000 and 600,000 tons. Note: By the war's end, the 
rubber manufacturing industry had converted successfully to 88% synthetic rubber. 


CHEMICALS Watch for large-scale expansion in this industry. Current shortages in 

many lines, such as paint ingredients, soda ash and fertilizers, under- 
line the necessity for increased productive faci’®‘ties, entailing multi-million 
dollar expenditures during the next few years. 


TRUCKS With over half the trucks now in use more than nine years old, truck makers aré 
preparing for a record output—at least 1,000,000 units annually for four 

years. However, this estimate is tempered by the same "if" governing passenger car 

production: Barring prolonged labor tie-ups or serious material shortages. 


CONSTRUCTION Real bottlenecks, threatening to control the number of new homes built 

during 1946, exist in such items as millwork, enameled plumbing fix- 
tures, and steam, hot water and warm air-heating equipment. Pricing, manpower and ra¥ 
materials shortages are basic obstacles which need to be overcome in order to ease 
this situation. 


COMMUNICATIONS The lowest world-wide press transmission rates in history may soon be &@ 

actuality. American Cable & Radio has applied for approval of a new 
low-cost service, which is expécted to effect quick and efficient dissemination of 
American news at approximately 1/3 of a cent a word. ® 





PLASTICS Despite the enormous expansion in plastic manufacturing facilities during 

the war, the industry is planning additional capacity for many items. 
Prediction: Producers of cellulose plastics will increase their productive si ibe 
by about 50% between now and mid-1947. 
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While domestic airlines are 
preparing for a long-antici- 
pated expansion of services, international 





set up by foreign countries. These in- 
ude restrictions on rates and number of 
ips. . . . Handling of air cargo is a 
growing problem for shippers, air lines 
and engineers. While cargo planes provide 











fast transportation, speed advantages are 
lost unless and until standardized load- 
ing practices are developed. 
7 AGRICULTURE Among the first to complete 
{en ; reconversion, the farm im- 
« plement industry expects to do a volume of 
se: business this year limited only by its 
ability to produce. However, productiv- 
ity has been hampered the past few months 
bes by the usual reasons: Materials and parts 
"7 shortages. The immediate outlook, like- 
ws wise, is none too promising, as producers 
continue handicapped by the current 
shortages in ball bearings, despite that 
’ industry's 300% wartime increase in 
oe production and distribution facilities. 
Reason: Many large producers in this key 
industry have been plagued by strikes, 
00 price restrictions. 
" POWER The spread of rural electrifica- 
tion is reflected in orders for 
heavier equipment now being placed by 
; central stations in order to handle 
id increased loads put on the lines. Only 
ne shortage of poles and other materials 
prevented a greater extension of rural 
lines during 1945. Once these obstacles 
are overcome, it's expected that, in many 
areas, the extension of rural lines to 
ye serve all farms will be complete for all 
- practical purposes. 
METALS The capacity of nickel producers 
it is now greater than pre-war 
peacetime requirements. However, long- 
“ Tange prospects are considered favorable, 
ree vith many war-developed uses for nickel 
r finding applications in civilian products. 
+». »« Despite the release of platinum from 
®artime uses, this metal is not yet in 
ne adequate supply to meet civilian demand. 
. . « With aluminum capacity in the U. S. 
. at twice pre-war consumption levels, the 
industry is going all-out in a selling 
effort designed to accelerate the. growing 
ings &cceptance of aluminum for new applica- 
ity tions. 
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-operators are being hampered by obstacles 


Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


Committee—GOP support for this is coming 
with political fan-fare to demonstrate that 
only the Republicans can and will provide 
job=-protection for minorities. 


WATCH OPA . . . It's granting numerous 
increases to manufacturers (as high as 20%) 
with distributors footing most of the bill. 
Furniture, textiles, appliances, radio 
parts, glass and machinery are among recent 
examples. . . . Under=publicized but sig- 
nificant is Truman's New Year request that 
OPA re-examine its steel price policy— 

a fair hint that a boost would help solve 
steel's labor problem and keep production 


high. 


COAL TROUBLE COMING . . . Well before April 


expiration of John Lewis' contract with 


mine operators, another work stoppage will 
be threatened. . . . In addition to another 
round in fight to unionize foremen, Lewis 
will be talking about health insurance and 
profit-sharing. . . . Meanwhile, miners’ 
take-home pay holds at war levels due to 
continued six-day work week, the sixth at 
overtime rates. 


15% SETTLEMENTS .... Strikes are being 
Settled for rate boosts of a little more 
than 15%, sometimes can be averted by a 15% 
offer. . . . Present experience indicates 
that once a union has walked out, demands 
tend to become stiffer the longer the strike 
lasts. . .. By end of '45, for example, 
GM strikers lost over 10% of total wages 
they would have earned during the year if 
they'd stayed on the job. 








OMISSIONS from "Must" bills set forth by 
Truman are significant. NOT listed as 
requiring immediate attention (therefore 
almost certain not to get it) are— 


Compulsory health insurance. 


Peacetime conscription (now due to end 
in May). 


Unification of armed forces. 
Change in Presidential succession law. 
Social security for farmers, domestics. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


© 196, T. 1, N, Ge. 


Helps Protect Your Life and Property... 


Flames stab the sky. Sirens scream. 
The fire fighters are on the job. 


Helping them sharpshoot tons of 
water and flame-blanketing chemi- 
cals where they'll do the most good 
is your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. 


It’s Nickel — “‘unseen” because 
alloyed with other metals — that 
adds toughness and resistance to 
wear to alloy steels and other nickel 
alloys, assuring the dependability 
of vital parts of high pressure 
pumps, engines and trucks that 
must not fail. 


Nickel in high strength cast iron 
hydrant barrels aids in sesisting 
pressure and corrosion. 


In these and countless other 
ways—from the delicate thermostat 
in your home to the stainless steel 
streamlined train you take—Nickel 
is your “Unseen Friend” ~—as much 
a part of your daily life as your 
telephone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


..-Your Unseen Friend 










































































































Record-Breaking Trade Ahead 


Prediction: Retail trade in 1946 will eclipse all previous 
records. Store profits also should increase. Why? Mer- 
chandise will become more plentiful, including such semi- 
durable household things as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, television sets, vacuum cleaners, etc., to say 
nothing of furniture, rugs and carpets, linens, glassware, 
clothing, etc. 

The prospect is that many price ceilings will be removed. 
Then, business taxes will be reduced, the excess profits tax 
eliminated entirely. Moreover, the pent-up demand for 
many classes of merchandise is enormous. Also the peo- 
ple’s savings, purchasing power, are beyond anything ever 
before known in this or any other country. 

On top of all this, installment selling and buying will 
again come into vogue. The number of marriages this 
year probably will be far above normal. Provided the 
home-building boom gets under way, household equipment 
needs will mean huge retail purchases. 

Wall Street forecasters are unusually bullish over de- 
partment store stocks. They figure that net profits this year 
will in many cases average double those of 1945. The fact 
is that quotations for leading retail concerns soared spec- 
tacularly last year. Here are examples: 






































So Gale is “Gale 
Abraham & Straus 114 50 Lerner Stores.... 33 14 
Allied Stores.... 48 26 Macy (R. H.)... 50 17 
Asso. Dry Goods. 47 29 Mangel Stores.... 40 25 
Bloomingdale ... 40 20 Marshall Field... 42 22 


Bond Stores pfd.. 187 73 
Edison Bros. ‘Sts. 53 
Food Fair Stores. 34 18 


Montgomery Ward 73 22 
Nat'l. Dept. Stores 39 16 
Neisner Bros. ... 60 29 


s 


Gimbel Bros...... 60 38 Oppenheim, Col’ns 31 18 
Green (H. L.)... 81 26 Penney (J. C.)... 149 40 
Interstate Dept... 40 22 United Stores ... 16 ll 
Kaufmann ...... 37 18 Woolworth (F.W.) 53 ll 


It is to be hoped that there will not develop wild retail 
spending, wild inflation of merchandise prices, wild and 
unjustified skyrocketing of retail store quotations. An 
upward trend in retail store securities does, however, 
seem likely. 


Pointer for Older Executives 


Thinking precedes all wise action. The main value of 
mature executives resides in their ability to think up prof- 
itable ideas, to solve problems satisfactorily. How, where, 
can such thinking be done best? 

My contacts with many employers—and my own limited 
experience—convince me that thinking can be done better 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


in the quiet of one’s own library at home than in an office 
containing a battery of telephones, where interruptions are 
frequent. Henry L. Doherty did not enter his office for a 
year at a time, sometimes for several years, though he 
lived enly a few blocks away. John H. Patterson, although 
assiduously on the job at his huge Dayton plant, did a lot 
of thinking at his home, kept a pad and pencil alongside 
his bed—and used them constantly. This method, however, 
is not commended to elderly executives. When they go to 
bed, they should rest both mind and body. 

Somehow, it often is easier to take a broader, more 
detached view in the calm of one’s own home, especially 
in the morning hours. Thinking can be done undisturbed 


there. 
& 


Old, but good: Plan your work. 
Work your plan. 


te 


Usurping Management: One Case 


The consuming ambition of radical labor leaders, such 
as Walter P. Reuther, is to encroach increasingly onto the 
realm of management. They demand more and more au- 
thority—without responsibility. How successful have these 
leaders been in handling their own organizations, their 
own followers? The shocking frequency of “unauthor- 
ized,” “wildcat” strikes answers that question. Since they 
have fallen down in handling their own affairs, on what 
grounds do they justify their insistence upon usurping the 
function of handling huge industrial enterprises, a field 
in which they have had not one iota of experience? 

Here’s an illuminating illustration of labor union insis- 
tence upon edging into management: One company—in 
common with many others—has conducted a very success- 
ful system for rewarding employees contributing worth- 
while suggestions. Its payments regularly reached large 
sums. The company benefited, the keen-minded employees 
benefited. But along came a union representative with the 
peremptory demand that the union be allowed to pass 
upon the suggestions and upon the awards made. The 
company executive asked if the plan hadn’t operated ac- 
ceptably, if the union or any employee had any complaint. 
No, no grievance could be named; but the union had made 
up its mind to put in its oar. 

“Surely you recognize that the offering and awarding 
of money for helpful suggestions is a function of manage- 
ment?” 

“If you don’t agree to our demand, we will withdraw 









from the management-labor committee,” came the threat. 

What General Motors—which has more stockholders 
than employees—and other leading American businesses 
owned by vast numbers of small savers are today battling 
against is not merely wage demands but against the revo- 
lutionary philosophy of union leaders that they be allowed 
to become a vital part of management. 

Certainly not one of the 15,000,000 thrifty individuals 
and families who invested their savings in employment- 
creating enterprises did so on the theory that the capital 
thus furnished would be administered by union bosses. 


* 
Dissipation disintegrates. 
« 


Washington Planners Have No Plan 


The cheapest of cheap political claptrap emanates from 
Federal Administration sources. Higher wages are advo- 
eated in one breath; in the next breath lower prices are 
advocated. All sorts of governmental spending is favored 
ene day; next day lip-service is paid to national economy. 
Office holders, some very highly-placed, apparently imagine 
they can run with the hares and hunt with the hounds. 
Senator Taft of Ohio, ripe in experience after years of 
diligent application to problems of government, pertinent) 
comments: 


We hear of a planned economy, but it impresses any student of 
government in Washington that there is no plan. No one in the 
Government seems to have the faintest idea of what the budget 
will amount to, or what kind of a tax system is necessary to meet it. 
The President has recklessly indorsed almost every project for 
Federal spending which any one has proposed. His message of 
September 6th listed project after project, and his only reference 
to taxes was to advocate “a reduction of taxation designed to 
stimulate business without ‘losing sight of the budgetary situation’.” 
It is hard to lose sight of something which we have never seen. 

Yet there are some who want Washington politicians to 
dominate our way of life more and still more, want a 
larger and still larger dose of political domination, regi- 
mentation, want greater and still greater throttling of our 
former system of free economy which enabled the United 
States to attain world leadership and incomparably the 


highest standards of living ever known by any people. 


* 
Difficulties are opportunities. 
* 


Curb Petrillo: Write Congress 


Are Americans ready to bow to the self-enthronement 
of a horde of private tax-leviers? All of us are already 
compelled to pay tax tribute to James Caesar Petrillo, 
Czar of the American Federation of Musicians, on every 
record we purchase, the tax money to be used—or mis- 
used—in whichever way he may choose. John L. Lewis 
avowedly aspires to impose a private tax on every ton of 
coal mined and consumed in this country. Are we con- 
fronting a demand by Walter P. Reuther that a $5 or a 
$50 tax be ponied over to him whenever an American citi- 
zen purchases an automobile? Will Philip Murray follow 
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through by exacting a tax, for the benefit of himself ang 
his union followers, on every ton of steel marketed? How 
far will the imposition of taxes by private citizens go— 
unless public opinion compels Congress to put its foot 
down? 

Caesar Petrillo, doubtless mindful of America’s “good 
neighbor policy,” emboldened by his previous browbeating 
of the American Government and people, has now issued 
a ukase forbidding any foreign country to radio any 
music to the United States! 

Representative Clarence F. Lea (D) of California, 
Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com. 
mittee, announces that he is preparing to introduce a bill 
to curb Caesar Petrillo, the title being “To Prevent Control 
of Broadcasting by Coercive Practices.” Its provisions 
would, according to the Associated Press, “penalize co- 
ercion to compel hiring of a greater number of employees 
than wanted by a broadcaster; the exaction of tribute for 
the use of certain materials, including transcriptions and 
other reproductions; and the ban on unpaid performers, 
in a non-commercial educational or cultural program.” 

A year ago a measure to clip the wings of the dictatorial 
tax-collecting Petrillo was introduced in Congress, but, for 
some bewildering reason, was pigeon-holed. 


This must not happen again. 

Every thoughtful citizen should communicate with his 
or her Representative and Senators urging enactment of 
the Lea Bill. Moreover, every voter should communicate 
with all the members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, petitioning them to endorse this measure 
and bring it before Congress. The members of this com- 
mittee are: 

Democrats—Clarence F. Lea, California, chairman; Robert Cros 
ser, Ohio; Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North Carolina; Virgil Chapman, 
Kentucky; Lyle H. Boren, Oklahoma; Lindley Beckworth, Texas; 
J. Percy Priest, Tennessee; Oren Harris, Arkansas; George 6. 
Sadowski, Michigan; Richard F. Harless, Arizona; John W. Mur- 
phy, Pennsylvania; Edward A. Kelly, Illinois; Luther Patrick, Als 


hbama; John B. Sullivan, Missouri; Dwight L. Rogers, Florida; 
Benjamin J. Rabin, New York; Vito Marcantonio, New York. 


Republicans—Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey; Pehr 6. 
Holmes, Massachusetts; B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; Charles A. 
Halleck, Indiana; Carl Hinshaw, California; Clarence J. Brown, 
Ohio; Evan Howell, Illinois; Leonard W. Hall, New York; Thomas 
D. Winter, Kansas; Joseph P. O’Hara, Minnesota; Wilson D. 
Gillette, Pennsylvania. 


The Investors League, on behalf of its thousands of 
members, has petitioned these legislators to act favorably 
on the Lea, or other similar measure, calculated to un- 
horse the Napoleonic Petrillo. Congress unquestionably 
should stamp out all private tax-leviers before this menace 
to Constitutional government engulfs and wrecks the 
nation. 


Why should any union leader, any union, be permitted 
to lord it over the people of this Republic? What do you 
think would be the attitude of our Founding Forefathers? 
They believed in rule of the people by the people, not rule 
by unelected labor union or other swollen-headed upstarts. 

+. j 
The divine decree: Work or want. 


FORBES 





° : Periods of great prosperity 
Will you Swim followed th Civil Wer, the 


vial Spanish American War and 


| Or drift with the Wore Wer kit is obvious 
Reconversion Tide? 


and expansion is occurring 
now. The question is: Will 





During the past 36 years, thousands of am- 
bitious men have obtained this essential train- 
ing through the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and Service. 
The program, designed by practical business 
men, is basic, thorough and scientific. Among 
the prominent contributors to this course 


his you swim or drift with that are such men as: Thomas J. Watson, Presi- 

d tide? dent, International Business Machines Corp.; 
. , Herman W. Steinkraus, President, Bridge- 

vate The answer is up to you. During these a : 

; : , port Brass Co., and Clifton Slusser, Vice 
ws years, rich rewards await those who are re- President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ure solved to forge ahead in business or industry. 
om: There will be exceptional opportunities for 


ambitious men. Qualified men will be in great 
demand. Right NOW, in fact, there are more 





“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
... FREE! 





Tos high-salaried positions available than there mereenaae ’ 
nan, . Who are all the distinguished men behind 
x88; ane mae angele <8 Tiling: tere the Institute? How is mations and Service 
A. But you cannot hope to fill such an execu- brought to subscribers’in convenient, time- 
Aly tive position until you have a working know!- saving form? How can it give you immediate 
ie edge of the fundamentals underlying ail busi- help in your present job while preparing you 
ness and industry. It is not enough to be an for future opportunities? These questions, 
G. expert in one. The executive who supervises and many others, are answered in the Insti- 
- other men, who guides a business on its tute’s FREE 64-page book- 
wn, course, must have broad knowledge. He must let, “Forging Ahead in 
mas have mastered the principles of Accounting, Business.” A copy is yours 
D. Production, Finance and Marketing in all for the asking. Send for it 
their phases. today. Use the coupon! 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 372, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
oil 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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“I Forgot the Human 
Equation” ¢ ¢ ¢.¢ © « As told to ROY RUTHERFORD 





A young engi- 
neer with a 
spic and span 
new diploma 
was driving 
his 30 men at 
a lively clip 
on a rush job, 
grading for a 
new railroad 
yard. In col- 
lege he had 
learned to plan 
his work me- 
thodically. Working as a section hand, 
cleaning ditches, he had evolved a plan 
for rearranging the work of the gang 
so there would be no loafing. It was 
beastly hot, and as far as the eye could, 
see the air was quivering over the 
shiny rails. On paper his plan was 
workable—bvt the men had other 
ideas; they proposed to continue the 
time-honored custom of getting in each 
other’s way. 





His clipped words rang out urging © 


more speed; but there was no accelera- 
tion in the movement of the stolid 
Polish workers. Not many understood 
his commands, but they knew by his 
attitude that he was driving them. And 
they were resentful; but he was in- 
exorable, having figured out exactly 
how many spadesful should be moved 
every hour. 

Hadn’t he driven himself relentlessly 
as a Wisconsin farm boy, walking 
miles to school and rushing back to 
do his chores? Hadn’t he worked day 
and night as assistant engineer at a 
power plant, earning money to help 
pay his way through Purdue, where he 
had to build up.credits for his degree? 

But his men stopped work. The straw 
boss came up. “No dobre (no good). 
Too much work. Men won’t work no 
more.” They felt they were being driv- 
en like cattle. ‘ 

. Discipline must be maintained. So 
he promptly fired the two ringleaders 





Roy Ruruerrorp is one of Forses regular 
Centributing Editors. 
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and found himself the possessor of the 
field of battle. 

But it was a Pyrrhic victory. He 
had charge of a bunch of sulky men 
whose language he could not under- 
stand and who could not understand 
him. He relaxed a bit, smiled at them 
and told them to go to work—which 
they did, but at a slower pace. 

That night he thought the thing 
over, for, after all, Bob Woodruff nev- 
er has been a bad sort. He arrived at 
the conclusion that you could figure 
things out on paper but if you did so 
there must be always carried in mind 
the human equation. He realized his 
mistake—that men can’t be driven. 


Slowly but surely, with no pull save 
that which he exerted on his own boot- 
straps, he advanced to the presidency 
in 1941, and led his 2,200 mile road, 
which is within 50 miles of one-third 
of our population, into a reorganiza- 
tion and refinancing program which 
has checkmated the financial manipv- 
lations that 75 years ago came very 
near to wrecking the whole company. 

Bob Woodruff knows more en- 
ployees by name than any previous 
president. His business car, when on 
tour, is always open. He can ride along 
with blinds down and by grades, 
curves and sounds tell where the train 
is. He knows his road as a musician 





Fresh out of engineering school, Robert E. Woodruff learned 
from a truculent road gang that men must be led, not driven. 
Today he “leads” 25,000 Erie Railroad workers 





So next day the men were ap- 
proached in gentler manner. By signs 
and grunts and groans they managed 
to transmit ideas. As time passed he 
began to learn their language. They 
taught him how to cuss in Polish. He 
taught them American. He explained 
the reasons for certain procedures, be- 
came not merely their boss but their 
teacher. He discovered an expert 
blacksmith, a fine carpenter and other 
artisans, who were placed in positions 
of increasing usefulness in the division. 
In true storybook fashion Bob’s gang 
led all the rest in work done. 


SHAPED HIS WHOLE LIFE 
The mistake of that hot day shaped 


the entire life of the executive who is 
now head of the Erie Railroad and 
has a fine gang of 25,000 working for 
him—and with him. Today he says: 

“There is no transaction in which 
you can overlook the human element. 
If people are informed and instructed, 
their productive power will increase 
tremendously.” 


knows his instrument, and he has a 
wide grasp of world affairs and the 
economic and social tendencies of the 
day. Decided in his views, his words 
are clear-cut, his English pure. 

If he has a hobby, it is developing 
men. Twenty years ago, as a superin- 
tendent, he wrote a book on the train- 
ing of railroad officials. Now, as presi- 
dent, he-has the unusual opportunity 
of practicing what he wrote, and has 
worked out a training system which is 
causing nationwide interest. The Erie 
is going to school, from the president 
down. Studied care is used in employ- 
ing new men, and the training course 
keeps all receptive to new ideas and 
uncovers qualities of fitness for better 
jobs. 

“Employment is not enough after 
the war,” says Woodruff. “There must 
be productive employment, not boon- 
doggling. I know of no way to increase 
our national income other than through 
productive enterprise, created, devel- 
oped and expanded by the venture 
capital of the people.” 
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iter TO COME 


Tires for Tomorrow 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 





—— 


Better tires for motorists—that’s the result of two new syn- 
thetic materials. Here’s the inside story about the coming 
struggle between plantation and man-made rubber 





few years will be recorded in 

terms of the greatest struggle ever 
staged between natural and synthetic 
raw materials. On the one hand there 
will be the rivalry between plantation 
and man-made rubber. On the other 
there will be the competition between 
cotton and rayon tire cord. In each 
ease a great new synthetic industry, 
backed by investments of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, will be pitted 
against agricultural enterprises em- 
bracing such vast areas as our cotton- 
growing South and the rubber-pro- 
ducing regions of the Far East. 

No one knows which of these ma- 
terials will win out. Perhaps there will 
be no complete victory. The only cer- 
tainty is that two new raw materials 
have entered the tire manufacturing 
business and that, as a result, the best 
tires in history will soon be available 
for passenger and commercial vehicles. 


¢ history of tires for the next 


$700,000,000 INDUSTRY 


V-J Day left us with a synthetic 
tubber industry comprised of 50 
plants, valued at $700,000,000 and 
with a capacity for more than 1,000,- 
000 long tons annually. At least part 
of this will survive the return of natu- 
tal rubber, but how much and for 
what uses cannot be predicted as sure- 
ly. There are, however, certain indica- 
tions that point the way. 

Tire manufacturers hope that syn- 
thetic rubber is here to stay. Even if 
there were no improvements in quality, 
the industry would be willing to use 
at least 25% of synthetic to keep the 
plants going as insurance against the 

prices and the wild fluctuations 


a 





Francis Westsroox, Harvard graduate, ex- 


Rewspaper reporter and Soap editor of 
Textile Age, has long been 
tibutor to Forses. 


a regular con- 
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which often characterized the pre-war 
natural rubber market. Between 1925 
and 1932, for example, the price of 
natural or crude rubber dropped from 
a cartel-induced price of $1.25 to three 
cents a pound. With commitments 
made many months ahead, the indus- 
try suffered severe losses and was kept 
in a state of chronic uncertainty. A 
flourishing synthetic industry is also a 
guarantee against being shut off from 
raw materials a second time. 

Some tire manufacturers believe 
that as high as 50% synthetic would 
be satisfactory for making passenger 
car tires. The representative of one 
big company predicts that the finest 
passenger tires ever made will be built 
of a combination of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

The quality gap between the two 
materials is closing. During the war, 
research was devoted largely to mass 
production, compounding, plasticizing 
and other aspects of processing. Rela- 
tively little time could be spent im- 
proving the polymer itself. But from 
now on the lid is off research; im- 
provements can be expected weekly. 

Even today, in passenger car tires, 
performance is good. The U.S. Rubber 


Co. and B. F. Goodrich Co. both claim 
to have all-synthetic tires that are bet- 
ter than pre-war natural models. U. S. 
Rubber’s tire has rayon cord. Good- 
rich’s is made of a modification of 
GR-S, general purpose synthetic, known 
as GR-S 10. The General Tire & Rubber 
Co. also claims to have an improved 
synthetic that gives better tread wear 
and shows decreased lateral cracking. 
And Firestone is developing a tire that 
is not only puncture and blow-out 
proof, but will not skid on wet or icy 
streets. 


NATURAL RUBBER FOR TRUCKS 


However, synthetic is a poor sub- 
stitute for natural rubber in truck 
tires. As yet it cannot stand the high - 
temperatures and strains that develop 
in these big tires. It has been necessary 
to mix in at least a portion of crude 
to get a serviceable product. Very 
much better truck tires will be made 
when natural rubber returns. 

Special properties will give synthet- 
ic rubber substantial markets outside 
of tires. Because -of its exceptional ca- 
pacity for retaining air, GR-I, butyl 
rubber, is producing the best inner 
tubes ever made. Unless a better syn- 
thetic is found, butyl rubber will re- 
main the No. 1 inner tube material. 

The qualities in which synthetic 
rubber is superior to crude are its re- 
sistance to heat, abrasion, corrosives, 
and to the deteriorating actions of 
petroleum and sunlight. These proper- 





Goodrich's new-type synthetic tire, said to outwear pre-war 
models, features two breaker strips instead of the usual one 








ties will give it a large outlet in such 
products as hoselines, gaskets and in 
the heels and soles of shoes. 

The price factor is very nearly as 
important as quality. The average cost 
of production of GR-S, the general 
purpose synthetic, was 27.2¢ a pound 
the first half of 1945. The figure, how- 
ever, was kept up by the relatively 
high price of alcohol butadiene from 
which the majority of the rubber was 
made. With petroleum base butadiene, 
now used in some of the more efficient 
government plants, its cost ranges from 
1l¢ to 15¢ a pound, compared with 
about 18¢ for pre-war crude and a 
probable post-war price of 15¢ to 16¢. 
Thus there is a distinct possibility of 
the initial costs of the two materials 
not being very far apart. 


SURPLUSES IN THE OFFING 


Synthetic rubber has about two 
years to go before enough natural rub- 
ber becomes available to create a truly 
competitive situation. The WPB, as- 
suming a world synthetic capacity of 
1,200,000 tons, predicted a total world 
supply, synthetic and crude, of 2,000,- 
000 tons the second year after V-J Day, 
with world demand at 1,500,000 tons. 
Thus, sometime during 1947, large 
surpluses will begin to pile up, which 
WPB estimated would reach the stag- 
gering figure of 1,300,000 tons four 
years from V-J Day. This is more 
rubber than the world has ever used in 
a single year. 

R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear vice- 
president in charge of research and 
development, takes a more optimistic 
view. He estimates that, because of 
growing uses for rubber and increas- 
ing industrialization throughout the 
world, demand may rise to 1,900,000 
tons annually within four years. He 
foresees the possibility of a surplus of 
about 700,000 tons—only a little more 
than half the WPB figure. 

The eventuality may lie somewhere 
between these two estimates, but it 
should be pointed out that most rub- 
ber economists are inclined toward the 
WPB figure and expect that keen com- 
petition between the natural and syn- 
thetic materials will begin late in 1947 
or early 1948—unless, of course, af- 
fairs in the East remain bad longer 
than is expected. But this gives syn- 
thetic two years to improve its posi- 
tion, in quality and in price. Many 
experts believe this is all the time 
needed. It didn’t take much longer to 
build the atomic bomb! 





Politics, perhaps the most unpredict- 
able factor of all, remains to be men- 
tioned. The synthetic plants today are 
mostly government-owned. Domestic 
policy and consideration for the Brit- 
ish and the Dutch undoubtedly will 
play an important part in the final 
decisions. Very little has been done yet 
toward determining policy, although a 
study group is now at work and an 
Inter-Agency Rubber Policy Commit- 
tee, with William Batt as chairman, 
was appointed recently to formulate a 
unified policy among interested gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Synthetic rubber ushered rayon tire 
cord into its first wide use. Because 
rayon is stronger and maintains its 
strength better at high temperatures 
than cotton, the Army, soon after 
Pearl Harbor, insisted on having ray- 
on cord in its heavy duty tires. Rayon, 
in fact, made synthetic truck tires pos- 
sible. Army figures show that synthet- 
ic truck tires using rayon cord ranged 
from 24% to 330% superior to those 
with cotton fabric, depending upon the 
type of tire and the kind of service. 
The high figure was for tires on long, 
distance supply work where heat and 
sustained operation were the control- 
ling factors. : 


BIG ROLE FOR RAYON 


Also, for three to five years before 
the -war, most inter-city bus lines, 
most mileage contractors for heavy- 
duty tires and many trucking con- 
cerns used rayon cord tires almost ex- 
clusively. Superiority ranging up to 
69%, with blow-outs drastically _re- 
duced, was reported. 

Rayon cord is in truck and bus tires 
to stay—unless it is forced out by an- 
other synthetic. J. W. Whitehead, pres- 
ident of Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.. 
believes that nylon eventually will take 
rayon’s place in this market. Though 
very much more expensive, nylon is 
definitely better, as has been proved 
in tires for heavy bombers. Some com- 
panies are also experimenting with 
wire mesh, but this material presents 
some serious complications. 

The picture for passenger car tires 
is less clear. Because less heat and 
strain are developed in the lighter 
tires, rayon’s superior strength and re- 
sistance to heat may become less im- 
portant. William O’Neil, General Tire 
& Rubber Co. president, thinks that 
rayon’s strength is a weakness in 
pleasure car tires. It is so thin, he 
points out, that there is but little pro- 






tection provided against punc ER 


Goodyear, at the other extreme, 5 
advertising rayon cord as the greates 
advance in tire manufacturing sing 
the development of multi-ply cord % 
self, over 30 years ago. The company 
believes that rayon makes possible 
tires that will last longer than the aye. 
age person keeps a car—tires so light 
that they will save gasoline, yet strong 
enough to make motoring safer. Good. 
year estimates that about half of alj 
passenger car tires will eventually have 
rayon cord. 


RESEARCH RACE printi 

An often-expressed opinion is that om , 

top-grade passenger car tires willbe}. 

made with rayon cord, while cheaper eS 
types will retain cotton. Unless cotton ial 


research comes up with “something + 
hot,” this probably is the most likely 
prediction. At present prices, cotton 
and rayon cord can compete on 4 
nearly even basis—with cotton retain 
ing a slight lead. A laboratory race is 
getting under way for the technologi- 
cal advantage, now claimed by rayon. 
As a result, progressively better cord 
will be made, which in turn mean 
safer, longer-life tires. 

Pent-up demand will keep tire man 
ufacturers 100% busy for the net 
two years. From then on they'll have 
to face a large surplus capacity. Pas 
senger car tire capacity has grown 
during the war from 60,000,000 to 
75,000,000 annually. Demand for the 




















next two years is expected to average § stor 
70,000,000, then level off to around § the 
50,000,000, slightly less than 1939-41 J fore 
average. The truck and bus tire situs thei 
tion is quite similar. Capacity has been § pres 
expanded to 16,000,000, compared four 
with 12,000,000 before Pearl Harbor. § Nas 
Demand for the next two years, it is § 1 | 
believed, will average 13,000,000. are 

Opinions vary as to just how soo c 
current demand will be satisfied, but } #v 
it’s unlikely that dealers will manage § *P¢ 
to build up any inventory on their § it 
shelves before next Fall or early 1947. | % 
With a 5,000,000 new car year a pros § PF 
pect for 1946, automobile manufactur § °° 
ers alone may need 25,000,000 tires, 4 





about a third of production, for new 
equipment. And tires now on the high 
ways are in bad condition. 

Tires may cost more for the net 
few years, reflecting higher production 
costs, but their price should then g° 
down. And there’s every prospect that 
they will be ‘the best tires we have 


ever used. 
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ERCHANDISING 


ing to wheels! Groceries, home 
appliance stores, dress shops, 
printing establishments, repair shops— 
these are only a few of the many vari- 
dies of businesses which are now mov- 
ing their shops into mobile trailer 
sores in order to bring their goods 
and services directly to their custom- 
ers’ doorsteps. 
Already under way when the war 
brought it to a temporary halt, the 
development of the trailer as a mobile 


Ae 1 business men are tak- 


Even dentists are on wheels 


store received a fresh stimulus from 
the many uses to which the armed 
forces put it. Service men planning 
their own post-war businesses, im- 
pressed by the varied applications 
found for the trailer by the Army and 
Navy, are expected to add their names 
to the growing list of merchants who 
are putting their businesses on wheels. 

One veteran, for instance, taking 
advantage of a GI loan, purchased a 
specially built trailer in order to go 
into the grocery business. His unit is 
% feet long, has built-in shelving, 
produce and fruit racks, as well as 
counters, skylights and curbside doors. 
A refrigeration system is also installed. 
As a result of his using local mer- 
chants and manufacturers as sources 
for his equipment and wares, he has 
teceived additional publicity in the 
form of paid advertisements in the 
local papers, in which his suppliers 
wish him luck in his new venture. Re- 
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tailing a complete line of groceries and 
produce, he operates on a regularly ad- 
vertised schedule of deliveries. Off to 
a good start, he plans to extend his 
deliveries to surrounding towns as his 
business expands. 









to many an aspiring veteran or civilian 
planning to go into business for him- 
self, Even professional men may par- 
ticipate in the trend. The Navy, for in- 
stance, is using a 14-ton truck-trailer 
unit as a mobile dental office. Fully- 





Reversing current practice, today’s merchant is taking to the 
road, permitting the housewife to stay home and do her 


shopping at the same time 





An example of the widening scope 
of trailer-type establishments is the 
fully-equipped super-market on wheels 
planned by the Associated Food Dis- 
tributors, Inc., for a West Coast city. 
The executives of this company, 
backed by many years of experience 





Lobby of trailer “branch” bank 


in the retail food business, also plan 
to cater to the larger food consumer 
as well as to the individual housewife. 
Restaurants, hotels, steamship com- 
panies and other large food purveyors 
will be served. The company is even 
planning to add a laundry and dry 
cleaning service for its clients. And 
future plans call for the addition of a 
complete line of household gadgets. 
The latest report is that a walkie 
talkie system will be utilized in mer 
chandising their wares. 

The armed forces’ novel uses for 
trailers have served as an inspiration 


equipped with the latest in dental ser- 
vices, this type of trailer is used to pro- 
vide service for Naval personnel at 
stations where there is no dental treat- 
ment or where facilities are inadequate. 
This points the way for possible appli- 
cation in the civilian world. There are 
many sparsely populated rural dis- 
tricts, as well as isolated logging 
camps and _ construction projects, 
where the services of a dentist or doc- 
tor could be provided by a traveling 
dentist’s or doctor’s office, or a small 
clinic. 

Even the field of science has been 
invaded by the trailer. The Army has 
been using mobile chemical and bac- 
teriological laboratories for on-the-spot 
examination of dehydrated food prod- 





Traveling home appliance showroom 


ucts. This “lab-on-wheels” goes right 
into the food processing plant, where 
it surveys all food items destined for ~ 
overseas shipment. This type of in- 
spection has not only been of great aid 
to the Army Quartermaster Depart- 
{Centinued on page 37) 
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ASHING other folks’ dirty lin- 

en has always been profitable. 

In fact, 30 out of every 1,000 
small business establishments in the 
country are laundries or cleaning es- 
tablishments. But to enter this highly 
competitive trade without lots of ex- 
perience is courting trouble, unless 
you're smart enough to aim at one of 
the specialized fields which offer the 
best chance for new operators. 

Consider the “laundry store,” for 
example. This is a place where house- 
wives come and use your household- 
style washing machines on a tempo- 
rary rental basis. Pioneers in this field 
are E. R. Farney and A. R. Percival, 
whose company, the Telecoin Corp., 
New York City, has successfully sold 
coin-operated Bendix washing ma- 
chines since 1938—to operators in the 
East and Middle West. 

One of the best locations for a 
Launderette, as the coin-operated ma- 
chines are called, is in the basement 
laundry room of a large apartment 
house, where each unit can take in up 
to $30 a week. 


BIG DEMAND 


In communities where people live 
in private homes, Launderettes can be 
located at strategic points in business 
sections. Open all day, six days a 
week, housewives bring their family 
washing, deposit 25¢, and place up to 
10 pounds of laundry in a machine 
where the articles are automatically 
washed, rinsed and tossed free of ex- 
cess water. While this half-hour proc- 
ess is going on the customer can shop 
in neighborhood stores or do other 
chores. As an indication that custom- 
ers like the idea, when Launderettes 
were first installed in a New York de- 
velopment a few years ago so many 
residents lined up with their laundry 
bags that police had to be called to 
keep order. 

If you'd prefer not to pay the $2 
monthly franchise royalty to the Tele- 
coin Co., there’s no reason why stand- 
ard non-coin-operated machines cannot 


be installed. Naturally, this rules out 
the self-service idea, but for a “laun- 
dry store” in a business section loca- 
tion, this is no disadvantage. And you 
can start in the most inexpensive va- 
cant store which has hot and cold wa- 
ter connections—with a single washer 
to begin with, if necessary. 









style, fluorescent-lighted laundry rogy 
complete with lounge and pla 
it’s so popular that it has been opera) 
ing 100% since opening day. The 

tomer simply drives her car to the 4 
jacent parking lot, takes her laund 
in to be weighed, loads the machi 
adds soap—which is furnished free= 





Here are some service businesses in which washing o = 
people's dirty linen pays substantial profits. And one 4 
them can be started for only $50 





The Bendix, to name only one, costs 
$169.50, OPA-approved pre-war price. 
It does not take too many 25¢ pieces 
to amortize that investment. As your 
business prospers you can have a row 
of these units swishing suds for you. 
Customers bring their own soap pow- 
der—or you sell it to them. You supply 

waxed paper 
bags, like the 
garbage - con- 
tainer _ liners 
sold in Wool- 
worth’s, for 
removal of the 
. damp laundry. 
Launderettes offer 
many advantages to per- 
sons who want to own and 
operate their own business. 
Any town of at least 25,000 pop- 
ulation furnishes an ample market. 
The initial investment can be as low 
as a few hundred dollars. Your best 
advertisement is the laundry machine 
at work, behind a plate glass window. 
Your first sale is often on the basis of 
novelty appeal. But the customers come 
back because of the real convenience. 

The Westinghouse Electrical Appli- 
ance Division, Mansfield, Ohio, also 
plans to get into this “half-hour laun- 
dry” market. The first Westinghouse- 
equipped automatic laundry was re- 
cently opened in Mansfield with 30 
automatic washers. Clothes dryers and 
ironers will be added later. A modern- 







sets a dial for the type of clothes being 
laundered, and snaps the starting 
switch. Thirty minutes later her clothes 
are washed and damp-dried at a cost 
of 25¢ per 10 pounds. The patron is 
assigned ~as many machines as are 
needed to complete the entire washing 
at one time. All washings are scheduled 
in advance so that no person has to 
wait for a machine. 

Operators quick enough to get into 
this growing new market will find 
eager consumer acceptance in every 
community. An owner and one assit 
tant can run the whole show. A hus 
band and wife are ideal. 

Far removed from domestic laundry 
is the operation of an industrial lau 
dry service. In this business you can 
literally go from rags to riches! I 
fact, you can operate a laundry profit 
ably with yourself as your only cus 
tomer—selling wiping rags. Garages, 
factories and machine shops greatly 
prefer them to stringy cotton waste. 
By buying rags unwashed in ton lots— 
at 8¢ or 9¢ a pound—and selling them 
washed—at 13¢ to 18¢ a pound—you 
net a nice profit. These are the current 
prices for unwashed and washed cot 
ton rags. Silks, woolens and rayons 
are useless. They do not absorb grease 
the way cotton does. 

Your profit is not represented by 
the full spread of prices betweet 
washed and unwashed rags—for dirt 
is heavy, and in washing the junk 
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low much fuel flies out 
NG K/ue? Answer _ 


THE CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER WILL 
GIVE YOU THE ANSWER IN JUST A FEW MINUTES! 
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Applied to the flue or exhaust of any type of com- 
bustion equipment, the Cities Service Industrial 
Heat Prover analyzes spent gases—registers im- 
mediately on two carefully calibrated dials the 
exact percentage of unconsumed fuel and oxygen. 


With this information, the Cities Service engi- 
neer can show you at once how to save on fuel 
costs... and what this saving will mean to you in 
dollars and cents each year. 


This exclusive Cities Service instrument has 
been used with every kind of fuel and with every 
type of combustion equipment in this country. 


For information leading to a demonstration of 
the Industrial Heat Prover, contact your nearest 
Cities Service office or... 


Cee Service Oil Co, MAIL THIS COUPON 


Room 594, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover—at no obligation to me. 


Pr a ae a ee a a a es ee ee 
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(Available only in 
Cities Service 

ee ee ee ee 4 ee a eee oe ae ee Marketing Terri- 
tories East of 
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IBM ANNOUNCES 


the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 


which produces letters of distin- 


CaN TE BR 


guished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 
of the operator. 

It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


1} TYPEWRITER 
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man’s product you lose 15% in weight 
shrinkage. In other words, it takes 115 
pounds of dirty rags to make a 100- 
pound bale of clean rags. Any shop is 
your prospect for “wipers’—and you 
can build a regular route based on re- 
orders. Wiping rag businesses have 
grown from a shoe-string start. The 
biggest junk dealer in town is your 
source of supply. 

Back in 1933 a Kansas City youth 
named Lou Durbin had the bright idea 
of running a wiping rag business like 
a linen supply service. Instead of sell- 
ing rags for one-time use—to be 
thrown away—he purchased some of 
the cheapest towels he could find and 
distributed them along his wiping rag 
route. Today, Durbin, only 30 years 
old, draws a sergeant’s pay in the 
Army, but before he left his business 
it was grossing three-quarters of a 
million dollars a year. 

In a little more than 10 years he 
built up the Columbia Textile Mills in 
Kansas City to the point where it had 
a payroll of 250 employees. For Dur- 
bin, after he had learned that ordinary 


towels soon launder to shreds under 
the rugged treatment his customers 
gave them, decided to manufacture a 
special industrial towel—‘“Shop Tow- 
els,” he calls them. His firm sells these 
towels to folks who want to start a 
shop towel route. They are made espe- 
cially for their job. Absorbent, coarse, 
they'll stand up under repeated wash- 
ings. Besides Durbin’s Columbia Mills, 
the famous Calloway Mills at La 
Grange, Ga., also manufactures special 
shop towels. Either firm will sell you 
shop towels which you can rent, and 
launder, and rent again. 


OPERATING COSTS 


The shop towel itself costs about 
54¢. You rent them, 50 in a package, 
at 114¢ per rental towel. Their aver- 
age life is 20 washings. Some last 50, 
but those which are lost, stolen, de- 
stroyed by acid, torn or cut, lower the 
average. 

Averaging 20 washings at 14¢ per 
rental means that each 54%¢ towel 
earns 30¢ in its life. The cost of laun- 
dering (3¢ per lb.), plus pick-up and 





Whos 


1. Chairman of 
the now defunct 
War Labor Board, 
he has been ap- 
pointed by the 
U. S. Supreme 
Court as special 
master to take evi- 
dence in Georgia’s 
railroad _ freight 
rate protest case— 
a suit which claims that the Southern 
States have been discriminated against in 
freight rates. 





3. A man who 
has worked his 
way from “biting 
poverty” and a 
grocer boy’s job 
to the presidency 
of a manufactur- 
ing company em- 
ploying more than 
3,000 men, he has 
recently been elect- 
ed president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 
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These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 
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News? 


2. Director of the 
U. S. Conciliation 
Service, he has re- 
cently been prom- 
inent in the news 
with regard to his 
efforts to forestall 
the strike of 200,- 
000 members of 
the CIO United 
Electrical, _ Radio 
and Machine Workers Union, affecting 
76 plants in 22 states. 





4. Youthful head . 
of one of the “big 
three” automobile 
manufacturers, he 
apologized for his 
company’s inabil- 
ity to keep up with 
production prom- 
ises. Saying that 
production was 
“limping along,” 
he gave his own workers a clean bill of 
health, blamed lagging output on parts 
suppliers. 
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delivery, amounts to 30% of 4 
weekly “take.” This leaves 70% ) 
cover replacements and _ profit. 
10,000 towels out working for you anj 
you have a nice living. 

The special laundering processes— 
they take about two hours instead 9j 
the normal 25 minutes for domesti 
washing—which remove dirt, greas 
and even paint, are not known to every 
laundry operator, but the manufacty. 
ers who supply your towels will als 
recommend the proper chemicak, 
soaps and detergents to keep then 
clean. To set up shop you'll need, in 
addition to towels, a 34” washing ma. 
chine (it holds 500 shop towels in one 
batch), an extractor, a tumbler and a 
boiler. This equipment will cost $750 
to $1,500, depending upon whether 
you buy it new or second-hand. If 
you're lucky enough to be able to buy 
a government surplus Quartermasters 
Mobile Laundry Unit, for $250 to 
$500, you won’t need any other ma 
chines. 

Yes, there’s a future in the laundry 
business for many a bright ex-GI—Cl 
Jane as well as GI Joe. A Kansas City 
stenographer named Anna Miller start- 
ed a bachelor’s laundry on $50. What 
got her the business was the fact that 
she darned socks, sewed buttons, 
mended holes and turned collars and 
cuffs, free, while charging the same 
prices for laundering as her competi. 
tors. Her generous policy has paid off. 
Last year she had 70 employees and 
three delivery trucks, and _ handled 
100,000 wash bundles for 3,500 cus- 
tomers. And the needlework is still 
free! 

Finally, don’t forget the diaper ser- 
vice—by now an American institution. 
There’s no secret about diaper wash- 
ing—and no secret that it is an objec: 
tionable task when done at home. 
That’s why—if you can find a new 
location and supply clean, attractivels 
packaged diapers, on a rental basis. 
to particular mothers—you have a very 
good chance of building up a thriving 
business. 
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We are convinced that balanced 
budgets will soon be possible un- 
less, of course, the American 
people should be converted to the 
glorification of “deficit-spend- 
ing” theories.—RayMonD MOLEY 
and JuLius Hirscu. 
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rHE UNIONS SPEAK 


oRBES digests all labor publica- 
I ions—chetr circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 


typical extracts, without comment. 


“INDUSTRY GANGSTERS" 


From The Union, official organ of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (CIO): 

An innocent citizen returning home 
after a hard day’s work was stopped 
by a couple of thieves who demanded 
his wallet and watch. The citizen re- 
sisted and the thugs began to beat 
him up. His calls for help brought a 
cop on the run and the thugs took to 
their heels. When the policeman 
reached the scene, he picked up the 
victim, who was pretty badly hurt, and 
dragged him off to jail... 

Labor and the nation are being 
hijacked by a ruthless gang of in- 
dustrial monopolists. President Tru- 
man appeared on the scene and in his 
message to Congress, believe it or not, 
asked that labor be penalized! 

The President called for the enact- 
ment of “fact finding” legislation. To 
make this demand when the facts are 
admittedly known can only mean that 
the President is off on an anti-union 
campaign which will be used by in- 
dustry to cover up its plot against the 
national welfare . . . 

To the nation that is being victim- 
ized by the industry gangsters, labor 
says: 


Coouinc-OrF PERIop 








From Buffalo Union Leader (CIO) 
JANUARY 15, 1946 





Behind the Labor Scene 


“There is no use calling for the 
cops. They are evidently in cahoots 
with the thugs. If you are going to 
come out with a whole skin, you'll 
have to depend on your own re- 
sources.” 


“ARMY PLOT” 


From CIO News (circulation 400,- 
000) : 

CIO President Murray this week 
asked Secretary of War Patterson to 
investigate alleged preparations of 
some Army officers for intervention in 
industrial disputes. The request was 
based particularly on a plan... 
signed by Col. T. H. Murphy, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, Camp Mon- 
mouth, N. J., which recommended that 
smoke, tear and irritant gas grenades 
be used against strikers. Murray told 
Patterson that this was only one of 
several such reported plans, that such 


activity violates U. S. Army regula-. 


tions, and that “it would be a flagrant 
violation of the basic democratic rights 
of the American people.” 


“WANT MacARTHUR REMOVED" 


From the Florida Labor Advocate 
(AFL): 

Weeks or months ago, when General 
MacArthur began to bear down on big 
business interests of Japan, which are 
interwoven with some big business in- 
terests of the United States, a move- 
ment was inaugurated to get rid of 
MacArthur .. . 

The big shots, who stand to make 
millions out of Japan, if a soft policy 
is substituted for MacArthur’s mailed 
fist, have sought numerous ways to get 
the General recalled ... 

Just as Eisenhower was taken out 
of Europe and boosted up the ladder, 
so will be the play to get MacArthur 
out of the Japanese picture. Industri- 
alists of Japan and also this country 
are not any too keen about military 
men having charge of civilian matters, 
which respond with more profits to 
many manipulators when handled by 
civilian directors. 


“HIDING PROFITS" 


From Union Voice (CIO) : 
When a government report proved 
that business could give a 24 per cent 


wage increase and still maintain its 
high profits—this bit of informatior 
became very embarrassing to manage- 
ment. Plans are now afoot to have 
each business plan to darken this 
cheery picture by showing anticipated 
expenses for improvements and by 
using other technical methods of hid- 
ing the true profits of the company. 


“NAM HOSTILITY” 


From San Diego Labor Leader 
(AFL) : 

This week the Pacific Coast head- 
quarters of the National Association 
of Manufacturers brought its person- 
ally-conducted newspaper tourists to 
the fair city of San Diego... 

Labor’s most powerful organized 














From The Union (CIO) 


enemy plays genial host for the select- 
ed trained seals of the commercial 
press, and automatically the printed 
news of the reconversion process in 
California is artificially colored . . . 
This is not fair—it is not fair that 
the public’s picture of what goes on 
should be distorted by the slush-fund 
spending of labor’s chief enemy. It 
is not fair that the daily press should 
lend itself to this crude and unblush- 
ing propaganda tie-up. It is not fair 
that a quasi-public outfit like the 
Chamber of Commerce should side so 
blandly and so completely with a 
high-powered minority of labor-haters. 
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Retire and Like It! 





Tomas is perhaps no greater 


cruelty which can be inflicted on 
a healthy man, who likes his 
work, than suddenly to take away his 
job. Yet, in conformity with the Social 
Security laws, this is being done every 
year to hundreds of thousands of vig- 


By THOMAS SPOONER 


When war conditions made it possible, 
he went to work as a civilian employee 
of the Army and, although in his late 
70s, is still doing an excellent job. He 
had been able to preserve his vigor, 
mental and physical, not only because 
of his many hobbies, but also because 





Is industry's retirement system shortening the life expec- 


tancy of many of its workers? What's wrong with present 


retirement programs? Here are some forthright answers 





orous men who have reached 65 years 
of age. 

I have watched the effect of retire- 
ment on my business associates, and 
I have been forced to the conclusion 
that, as now set up, retirement methods 
are in need of radical revision. 

A personnel representative of one of 
our large railroad systems told ine not 
long ago that the average life of their 
men after retirement was 18 months. 
The normal retirement age was 70, the 
normal life expectancy an additional 
eight years. 


SOME DREAD RETIREMENT 


The reactions of healthy people 
forced to retire vary widely, even when 
financial worries are not a factor. 
Some welcome retirement. More often, 
however, it is accepted with reluctance, 
even dread. The man who is willing to 
retire is usually tired or sick, or has 
interesting hobbies which he wishes to 
pursie. During the past two or three 
years many men, whose life work 
would normally be completed, have re- 
quested and been granted the privilege 
of continuing work, or, if retired, re- 
turning to work. To a large degree 
they have found the opportunity very 
welcome. 

A well-known executive, for whom 
I once worked, had been retired for 


over 10 years, not of his own volition. 





THomas Spooner is manager of the East 


Pittsburgh Engineering Laboratories and. 


Standards Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


he had led an active life during his 
years of freedom from industrial cares. 

With the war over, unless there is a 
greater industrial boom than most of 
us expect, there perhaps will be a fur- 


‘ther lowering of the retirement age— 


to around 60. In my opinion, we can 
not afford the economic loss of the 
productivity of men between 60 and 
65. Sixty-year retirement should not 
for one minute be considered. 

The number of people over 60 is in- 
creasing rapidly. We are far from hav- 
ing reached the point where we can 
support them in idleness and increase 
our standard of living at the same 
time. From an economic, as well as a 
psychological standpoint, therefore, 
such a plan would seem to be entirely 
unsound. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


What, then, is a possible solution? 
I suggest gradual retirement, to be 
applied at first to a limited degree. 
Thus: In the year following his sixtieth 
birthday, a man would pe given a two- 
weeks’ leave of absence without pay, 
in addition to his two-weeks’ paid va- 
cation. In his sixty-first year his total 
time off would be eight weeks. The 
increment would be four weeks off per 
year, so that in his sixty-fifth year this 
would amount to twenty-four weeks of 
idleness, after which he might nor- 
mally retire completely if he wished, 
or continue work, as will be discussed 
below. His income in his sixty-fifth 


_year would be reduced by 42.3%. 


Let us see what this would accom- 


plish for the individual and his em. 
ployer—remembering that the major- 
ity of industrial workers do not have 
well-developed hobbies. 

1. These gradually increasing hours 
of leisure would force a man to learn 
how to use his spare time for recrea- 
tional purposes or for the development 
of his avocations. 

2. He would gradually, instead of 
suddenly, be required to adjust his 
method of living to his slowly reduced 
income. 

3. He would gradually become ac. 
customed to the thought of complete 
retirement, which would avoid the 
shock accompanying the present meth- 
od of sudden and total retirement. 

4. He would have time and the 
financial resources to do some of those 
things which he had always wanted to 
do but couldn’t during a two-weeks’ 
vacation: For instance, a tour of the 
country; a cruise along the coast; pos- 
sibly a trip abroad; the acquisition of 
a farm and the time to put it on a 
paying basis before he permanently 
moved to it. 

5. These gradually increasing weeks 
off would require that a back-up man 


see 
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SESE 


Stop wasting useful “over-age" workers 
be trained to take the place of the one 
soon to retire. 

6. It would be possible to try out 
more than one prospective candidate 
for the older man’s job. These back-up 
men could be given enough respon- 
sibility to determine whether or not 
they were qualified to function per- 
manently. 


8. The older man, with the in- 


creased periods of rest, would prob- 
ably return to his job after such peri- 
ods with new. zest and -vigor. 
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It may be objected that a depart- 
ment could not be operated efficiently 
with men taking so much time off. But 
if a department is properly organized, 
there will be more than one worker 
who can do a given job well. This 
should apply even to a small group. 
If a department manager knows be- 
forehand when extended absences will 
occur, his problem is simplified. 

If a man wished, and the manage- 
ment felt he was still useful, he should 
be permitted to work beyond the age 
of 65 on the short schedule, since 
there are some men over this age who 
are still valuable. 

One important detail of the plan is 
the length and spacing of the periods 
of absence. They should be long 


il 
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“Partial” retirement increases his value 


enough to accomplish the purpose 
outlined above. No period of absence 
should be less than four weeks and, 
in the later years, when the individual 
is approaching 65, at least one eight- 
week period should be included. In 
general, this would insure that a man 
would not become bored with idleness 
and would acquire some kind of avo- 
cation. 

I believe it would be unwise for a 
period of absence to exceed two 
months, except in the case. of ill 
health, since any longer period .would 
cause an employee to get too much 
out of touch with his job. 

Many of our ablest teachers, writers, 
jurists and legislators are well over 65. 
The three chiefs of the Allies, Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin, were all over 
60. Two of them were over 65. The 
life of an industrialist is no more 
wearing than that of a politician. War 
conditions have taught us much about 
the older werker. Let us apply. some 
of these lessons to a humaneand effli- 
cient handling of the problem of re- 
tirement. 
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BUSINESS ABCs 


Good Design - Good 
Public Relations 


By BENJAMIN L. WEBSTER 


OX of the biggest lies ever fabri- 
cated is the one about the better 
mouse trap. Almost every manufac- 
turer of better mousetraps knows that 
he must beat his own pathway to some- 
body else’s door—which is the whole 
idea behind advertising, promotion 
and public relations. The same idea is 
behind industrial design. 

Say industrial design to most people 
and they think of a streamlined train 
or modernistic furniture, or tooth- 
brushes in gaily colored plastics. They 
don’t think of an attractive, functional 
railroad station that helps get more 
people on the train, or a department 
store setting that makes people appre- 
ciate modern furniture, or a package 
that pushes the toothbrush off the shelf 
into the hands of the customer. 

The industrial designer’s function 
is to imbue and surround~a product 
with an aura of character and good- 
will. When you call in design talent, 
you won’t get your money’s worth un- 
less you have the designer consider the 
life-span of your product and the at- 
mosphere in which it is made and 
shipped and sold. 

In the World’s Fair, industrial de- 
sign took such an intangible as the 
quality of a corporation and turned it 
into GM’s Futurama or Consolidated 
Edison’s City of Light—three-dimen- 
sional concepts that people will never 
forget. That was public relations via 
industrial design. 

Many manufacturers, seeing a sim- 
ilar utility of industrial design in prod- 
uct, packaging and advertising, still 
overlook the unplanned, unforeseen 
public contacts, which go on working 
just the same. You can’t keep people 
from looking at your factory and ware- 
house as they pass by. And don’t for- 
get those moving billboards you own 
called delivery trucks; and the uni- 
forms and general appearance of your 
personnel. How about shipping cases 
and cartons and the rest of your para- 
phernalia that get left on railroad 
platforms to be a silent but visible sell- 
ing force? All these physical, ‘three- 


dimensional objects are working for 
you or against you, day in and day 
out, just because people will look at 
things and get ideas. 

A few years ago I was greatly im- 
pressed by a series of full-color, dou- 
ble-spread ads that an oil company 
was running in the national magazines. 
The ads gave one the impression of 
top quality. Then one day, out on the 
road looking for gas, I drove into one 
of the company’s stations. At once my 
ardor wilted. It was ill-kept, badly ser- 
viced, poorly lighted. The attendant 
came out in sloppy overalls. I drove 
away wondering whether the gas could 
possibly be what the ads claimed. 

Industrial design, which is concerned 
with all visual factors, would have put 
that gas station on a par with the ad- 
vertising art work. Which, as a matter 
of fact, is just what happened—after 
I wrote the president of the company 
about it! 


EYE-APPEAL IMPORTANT 


There are times when every estab- 
lishment has to meet people without its 
knowledge. How many times have you, 
traveling, been negatively impressed 
by dingy factories and wan ware- 
houses upon which nationally-known 
trade names are blazoned incompati- 
bly? How often have you been disap- 
pointed in the physical plant of com- 
panies with world-wide reputations? 

Scientists tell sus that 87% of our 
impressions of the world come through 
the eyes. How important, then, to give 
attention to all of the details where 
eye-impression can assist. in. creating 
goodwill! 

Industrial design deals with all 
visual factors: The product, package, 
crate, truck, factory, tools and equip- 
ment, warehouse, stationery, uniforms, 
storefront, displays, buildings and 
grounds. All of these should be treated 
harmoniously, with a conscious theme 
that at once identifies and sells the 
company. 

That is three-dimensional public re- 
lations! 
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HE all-powerful position attained 

by the U. S., both industrially 

and militarily, is universally rec- 
ognized. The following comment from 
“down-under” suggests, however, that 
America’s new-found opportunity for 
world leadership is being muffed: 


“President Truman has talked in 
generalities about friendship with 
Russia, settlement of the Palestine 
question, and America’s position in 
occupied countries, but he has failed 
to announce positive action. . . . It is 
impossible to be sure of the U. S. atti- 
tude for any length of time. . . . On 
the home front Mr. Truman has found 
troubles equally great and rather more 
urgent. The reconversion program has 
been stalled by a series of strikes, and 
the position is steadily growing 
worse.”—Sydney Morning Telegraph, 
Sydney, Australia. (Independent Pro- 


gressive. ) 


In its plans to’ achieve a diversified 
economy, Cuba desires a merchant 
marine. But it can only be by leave of 


the United States: 


“A question of lasting moment for 
Cuba is a merchant marine. ... As a 
first step to achieve this great national 
aspiration it is imperative to arrive at 
a Navigation Treaty with the U. S. 
guaranteeing a percentage of the car- 
rying trade to and from Cuba. Only 
thus can the Cuban seaman count on 
regular employment. Coming to such 
an agreement will not be an easy task.” 
—El Mundo, Havana, Cuba. (Indepen- 
dent.) 


The following, from The Nether- 
lands, suggests that the U. S. is a 
shrewd but rather one-sided trader: 


“Superficially it looks as if England 
and America pursue the same end, i.e., 
the conquest of markets for industrial 
products. On scrutiny, there is a great 
difference. England needs regular con- 


sumers. America wants consumers only 
a: 


America—Through 
Foreign Eves - kkk kK kw Kw 


for her variable surplus production. 
. . . Therefore, the English trade pol- 
icy has a stabilizing influence for those 
with whom she trades. The American 
policy only aims at smoothing down 
her own domestic waves of prosperity 
and depression by forcing up new 
waves in exterior markets. . . . Amer- 
ica does not favor bilateral trade ar- 
rangements; all doors must remain 
open to receive the unexpected ava- 
lanches of American products, but... 
at the same time that America de- 
mands that others buy her products 

. she will close her own ports to 





imports. Each country has its own 
conception of the open door policy!” 
—de Groene Amsterdammer, Amster- 
dam, Holland. (Independent.) 


The Middle East is assuming ever 
greater importance for the business 
man, both because of its rich undevel- 
oped oil resources as well as its strate- 
gic position as the junction of world 
airways. The Arab world is threaten- 
ing a business boycott, because of 
American attempts to settle the vexed 
Palestine question. The Senate’s recent 
action regarding immigration aroused 
more bitter comment: 


“In spite of a multitude of warnings, 
cautions, and threats directed to Amer- 
ica, this tyrant power continues uncon- 
cerned in its tyranny. What are we to 
to? Will Egypt boycott America and 
Americans? Will Syria order the clos- 
ing of American institutions as she, did 
in regard to the French? It is high 
time Arabs should leave the realm of 


talk and act. This America which 
abuses the principles of Democracy 
and interferes uninvitedly in the af. 
fairs of nations and goes to the length 
of passing such a resolution against 
a peaceful small nation . . . is con- 
sidered the most powerful, the best 
armed, and the richest on earth. And, 
to cap it all, she has the atomic bomb.” 
—Falastin, Jaffa, Palestine. (Arab 
Nationalist. ) 


“The Senate resolution will leave a 
bad taste in the East and will describe 
the Senate as being so dominated by 
. . « propaganda that it had, in conse- 
quence, to depart from all rules of jus- 
tice, logic and propriety.”—Al Difaa, 
Jaffa, Palestine. (Arab Nationalist.) 


The U. S. and Canada are generally 
considered the last bulwarks of free 
enterprise. Business men will be sur- 
prised at the following suggestion that 
State Socialism is fast engulfing the 
American economy: 


“A proposal to give free enterprise 
a real chance to prove itself a success 
or failure was made recently by Capt. 
Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota. . . . In the period of post- 
war reconstruction Capt. Stassen would 
assign an important role to American 
government. He would ask for a gov- 
ernment prepared to deal promptly 
and affirmatively with abuses within 
the system of free enterprise. . . . This 
address of Capt. Stassen’s emphasizes 
one of the most critical decisions now 
facing the peopk, not only of the U.S., 
but of North America as a whole. 
Faced with the drift towards collectiv- 
ism in many other lands . . . in accept- 
ing a ‘mixed economy’ are we accept 
ing a secure balance between contem- 
porary extremes? Or are we, in fact, 
accepting the system of total state con- 
trol by instalments?”—The Gazette, 
Montreal, Canada. (Independent Con- 


servative. ) 
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ed because she is not invited as an 

to the councils of the “Big 
Three,” misses no opportunity to snipe 
at U. S. policies in Germany. Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ plea for unification of 
control was widely ridiculed. The fol- 
lowing is typical: 


“Mr. Byrnes’ speech was evidently 
not intended to overwhelm us with joy 
and we were in for a few surprises. 
Some weeks ago, the Americans gave 
out that they could not foresee the 
creation of a central German govern- 
ment before Spring. Has the bungling 
that has accompanied the military oc- 
cupation in their zone now forced 
them to advance these plans? Mr. 
Byrnes, in order to make good his 
threat, must get England and Russia 
to agree. Will they? There are bombs, 
yes, even those of the Byrnes’ ‘type, 
which quite often prove to be only 
duds.”—Matin, Paris, Prance. (Con- 
servative. ) 


Although the British Parliament ac- 
cepted the terms of the American loan 
for $4,400,000,000 (now awaiting ap- 
proval of Congress) it did not affect 
the criticism of the British press. 
Americans will note suggestions of 
default, in the editorials of one of 
England’s most responsible papers, 
before the loan has even been made: 


“By any computation the bargain is 
hard. . . . According to the principles 
of equal sacrifices . . . in the lend lease 
and mutual agreement signed by both 
President and Prime Minister, a free 
grant of the dollars now offered as a 
loan would have been more than justi- 
fied. The proposed payment of over 
$140,000,000 a year for half a century 
is frankly a concession to the ‘busi- 
ness principles’ of the American Con- 
gress and is no more likely to run its 
full course unaltered than the elaborate 
schedules of the Dawes and Young 
Plans. . . . The prospects of default 
and breakdown must be admitted.”— 
London Times, London, Eng. (Con- 
servative. ) 


“There are other factors, besides 
the moral one, matters of cold practical 
economics, which the British can not 
ignore. . . . The agreement does link 
them to the U. S. economy. . . . Their 
future is thus to be conditioned to the 
stability, or lack of it—the slumps and 

ms—of American management.”— 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada. 
(Independent Progressive. ) 
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Credit Unions Look 


HE nation’s 10,000 credit unions 

are in a state of metamorphosis. 
Many of them, born or expanded in 
war plants, are liquidating because of 
shut-downs or extensive lay-offs. Credit 
union officials like Sidney Stahl, Man- 
aging Director of the Credit Union 
League of New York State, the largest 
group in the U. S., are recommending 
that credit union members switch to 
open membership credit unions until 
they secure jobs in firms which already 
have established groups. They may 
also join credit unions in their labor 
organizations, churches or fraternal 
groups, while waiting to find steady 
employment in a new job. 

To offset liquidations and reduc- 
tions, however, new credit unions are 
now forming. Also, long established 
unions have been setting aside large 
reserves for the lending spree they 
know will come when our service men 
are all home and back at work. During 
the war the activity was mostly one- 
way—depositing in credit unions, for 
systematic saving. There was very lit- 
tle lending because of the scarcity of 
merchandise to buy on credit, Regula- 
tion W restrictions and the general 


high financial status of most workers. 


LOANS TO Gis 


Credit unions are permitted to lend 
money in accordance with the terms 
of the GI Bill of Rights, but to date 
have not handled these red tape-ridden 
loans. But as soon as pending legisla- 
tion eases the processing of veterans’ 
loans, they expect heavy activity in 
this direction. These GI loans will be 
restricted to members only—that is, to 
those who have retained their. mem- 
bership during war service, or who 
join a credit union when they return 
to civilian life. 

The growth of the credit union 
movement is spreading rapidly. The 
largest organization of its kind in 
America is the Municipal employees 
Credit Union of New York City, which 
has $6,000,000 in working capital and 


to Tomorrow 
By PAUL D. GREEN 


30,000 members. Formed in 1917, it 
is representative of the numerous credit 
unions of Federal, state and municipal 
employees. 


The movement encompasses virtual- 
ly every type of industry—manufac- 
turing, distribution, insurance, bank- 
ing and brokerage houses—and is par- 
ticularly strong among associations of 
teachers, such as in Wisconsin and 
Connecticut. New York State is the 
leader, with 700 units. 


PERFORM MANY SERVICES 


The principle of credit unions is 
simple and business-like. It is nothing 
more than a conservative business 
group, which can be formed by any 
number of employees of a firm or or- 
ganization, for the purpose of lending 
money and making a reasonable profit 
on the process to distribute dividends 
to members. The entire transaction 
stays solely within the confines of 
members. 

By keeping an employee’s financial 
problems within a firm, he is prevent- 
ed from going to the countless private 
loan agencies. With credit unions there 
are no cases of repossessed furniture, 
no sheriff garnishees, no humiliating 
attachments. 

Sometimes their services go further 
than straight financing. For example, 
a typical service being inaugurated by 
credit unions is the financing of new 
cars, and at the same time securing 
cheaper insurance on the autos through 
insurance co-operatives. 

It’s the one kind of union which 
never strikes, and its principles are 
a credit to any firm which encourages 
them. 

The credit union has three functions 
—to encourage thrift, extend credit 
only where it directly benefits the 
member, and educate members in the 
use of money. The advantages to em- 
ployers are many. It is an axiom that 
if you relieve a person’s financial wor- 
ries, you ease his mind. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Your Business has 
Many Publics By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


ODAY’S executive has a rare op- 

portunity to build a solid struc- 

ture of public relations, starting 
from the zero of its present disorgan- 
ization—or lack of organization. 

Every business and industry has 
many publics. The manufacturer has 
a financial public, made up of bank- 
ers, brokers, stockholders and general 
investors. Then he has distributors, 
dealers, retailers, consumers, employ- 
ees and unions, as well as the entire 
community in which his business or 
industry functions. 

Retailers have many of these same 
categories, plus their sources of sup- 
ply—the manufacturers and their 
salesmen, whose attitude toward the 
retailer is important. All businesses 
must also consider, as part of their 
public, the co-operating government 
agencies. Further, they must consider 
the opinions and attitudes of various 
group leaders and opinion molders. 


FIRST: STUDY YOUR PUBLIC 


Social goodwill has emerged as a 
larger, more powerful force than the 
elementary consumer goodwill which 
is a standby of American business, 
large and small. Today there is grow- 
ing awareness that the consumer is not 
merely a purchaser, but an influence 
on every phase of production; finance, 
merchandising and labor relations. 

The first step of the business execu- 
tive, in determining his relationship 
toward all these facets, is to study each 
public on which he impinges and find 
out what each group thinks of the atti- 
tudes and practices of his company. 

Next, he should study himself, his 
attitudes, his practices, his products— 
and stack up the findings against the 
opinions of his various publics. He 
will then be able to isolate points of 
irritation and to develop further the 
existing areas of agreement. Further, 
in making his study of consumer atti- 
tudes, he should start without precon- 


Epwarp L. Bernays, often called “U. S. 
Publicist No. 1,” is one of the country’s 
top-flight Public Relations Counsels. 








Here, by an authority and pioneer in the field, is a check. 
list you'll find worthwhile in building a sound public rela. 
tions program for your business 





ceived ideas, without arbitrary stand- 
ards, without myths and biases. 

A great mass of data has been accu- 
mulated, and valid methods perfected, 
for uncovering points of irritation. 
These fact-finding techniques can be 
applied, with necessary modifications, 
to all types of enterprise. The retail 
merchant, for example, has a great 
many direct and indirect contacts with 
his customer, the consumer. What does 
the consumer think about the sales ef- 
fort? Does it foster purchases or im- 
pede them? Does the sales contact 
build up goodwill? Are the physical 
concomitants of purchasing favorable? 
Can products be seen clearly and 
easily? Are chairs for customers avail- 
able (if advisable)? Are carry-home 
packages readied quickly? Are they as 
easy to carry as possible? 

Another important contact with the 
customers is the billing contact. 











“Bad public relations my foot—i've been 
roping them in for years!" 


Studies in this field might well take 
up questions of legibility, clear def- 
initions of purchased articles, format 
of sales slips and bills, quality of ad- 
justment service, attentiveness and 
courtesy. 

The consumer attitude toward label. 
ing of products, toward standardiza- 
tion of qualities and sizes and toward 
advertising must be examined. Does 
the consumer believe that the com- 
pany’s advertising is an aid in select- 
ing—or a hindrance? 

The manufacturer, too, will need to 
discover the points of irritation among 
his publics. Are his trucks clean? Are 
the drivers considerate on the road? 
Are the telephone operators helpful 
and polite? Are complaints handled 
satisfactorily? Do factory building 
and grounds measure up to the prod- 
uct in cleanliness and general attrac- 
tiveness? Does the community respect 
the company and its officers and feel 
they are taking proper part in com- 
munity activities? 

Of prime importance are the com- 
pany’s attitude and practices in regard 
to its present—and, as a result of this, 
toward its potential—employees. In- 
tensive and objective analysis of em- 
ployee opinion will yield profitable re- 
sults. Here again the spots of dissatis- 
faction have been charted by experts. 
Are washroom facilities adequate for 
working-period needs and after-work 
dressing? Are executives reasonably 
accessible and interested in employee 
welfare? Is there discontent over dis- 
crimination in hiring and in promo 
tion because of race, creed or national 
origin? Are policies understood? Are 
complaints and suggestions listened 
to? What of housing, transportation, 
parking facilities, lunchroom details? 
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Consideration of these questions makes 
for a sound labor relations policy, 
whatever may be company practice as 
regards unionization, wages and hours, 


When all points of dissatisfaction 
have been determined, the wise execu- 
tive will then use all possible ingenuity 
to correct situations that can be 
changed practicably. Letters to stock- 
holders, for example, may be made 
more understandable, or may give 
fuller information, or may be made to 
contribute toward company prestige. 
Sales slips may be typewritten for 
greater clarity. Goods may be more 
electively displayed. Consumer de- 
mands may be considered before man- 
ufacture. Possibly the courtesy and 
diciency of sales forces can be in- 
creased. It may be advisable to pub- 
lish a house organ, or to revise edi- 
torial policy in company publications 
to reflect management concern for em- 
ployee interests. 

Only after such changes are made is 
it possible to re-educate the public and 
create a new understanding of the 
goals and services of the company. Re- 
education can be carried out in direct 
contacts with the public—through let- 
ters, bills, pamphlets, advertising. And 
indirectly, in many ways, the company 
can assume leadership in community 
or national affairs and dramatize its 
interest in the general public welfare. 


«* 
What Is a Customer? 


A Customer is the most important 
person ever in this office—in person 
or by mail. 

A Customer is not dependent on us 
—we are dependent on him. 

A Customer is not an interruption 
of our work—he is the purpose of it. 
We are not doing him a favor by serv- 
ing him—he is doing us a favor by 
giving us the opportunity to do so. 

A Customer is not an outsider to 
our business—he is part of it. 

A Customer is not a cold statistic— 
he is a flesh-and-blood human being 
with feelings and emotions like your 
own, and with biases and prejudices. 

A Customer is not someone to argue 
or match wits with. Nobody ever won 
an argument with a customer. 

A Customer is a person who brings 
us his wants. It is our job to handle 
them profitably to him and to our- 

es. —Paut T. Basson, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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GATEWAY TO THE 


“Gentlemen... we've decided tae 


FASTEST GROWING MARKET IN THE NATION! 


Hundreds of manufacturers are 
planning to establish Pacific Coast 
plants to serve the 16 million peo- 
ple of the West... with a per-capita 
purchasing power approximately 
28% higher than the national av- 
erage. It’s a rich market now— 
and growing more rapidly than 
any in the nation! 


Richmond, a seasoned manufac- 
turing area, located on the main- 
land shores of San Francisco Bay, 
is centrally located to serve the 
entire West and the 800 million 
potential customers in the Pacific 
Basin area. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


There is still choice manufaceur- 
ing land available in Richmond— 
complete with all facilities—and 
fairly priced. Two mainline rail- 
roads serve the area—with low, 
water compelled freight rates. 
And the facilities of the Rich- 


WRITE DEPT. 


mond harbor — largest tonnage 
port on San Francisco Bay —are 
available to export minded manu- 
facturers. 


Labor is dependable and produc- 
tive in Richmond—and available 
‘in quantity. Raw materials are 
here. And electricity, natural gas, 
and oil are plentiful and low 
priced. Definitely, here is a decen- 
tralized Pacific Coast manufactur- 
ing area that deserves prime con- 
sideration. 


Write For This Free Book! 


“Richmond Wins the Peace" is a 36-page 
Book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond's fa- 
cilities for serving it. Free... if you write 
on your business letterhead. 
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Kichmond , California 


Largest tonnage port} A 
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NEW IDEAS 





...in Plastics, Photography, Electronics, 
Farming, Science, Materials, Appliances 


SMOOTHER METALS 


Want to get super-smooth surfaces 
on metal parts? The latest method is 
the Vapor Blast Manufacturing Co.’s 
liquid honing process. Known also as 
vapor blasting, this method is similar 
to sandblasting—except that a very 
fine abrasive in a chemical emulsion 
is used in place of sand. 


ALL-PURPOSE TRUCK 


Designed for “off-the-highway” use, 
this Dodge truck is a full-size, four- 
wheel drive, civilian job-rated vehicle 
adapted from its military counterpart. 





Engineered for heavy general usage, 
its maximum payload is 3,000 lbs. 
Other features: Dual power take-off, 
fiont-mounted power winch. 


VERSATILE MATERIAL 


“Airtron,’ a war-created material 
used for aircraft heating and ventilat- 
ing, is now being turned to civilian use 
as a duct for hot or cold air. Made of 
glass cloth and rubber, the product 
provides very high insulating qualities, 
possesses great flexibility. Possible 
uses: In trains, autos, buses and 
homes. 


“ELECTRONIC FINGER" 


An “electronic finger” now auto- 
matically controls machine tools. It’s 
said that almost anything that can be 
be cut with a motor driven tool from 
a pattern or template can be produced 
accurately and completely automati- 
cally with a machine equipped with 
this device, which literally has a “sense 
of touch.” 


SELF-WELDER 


If you've had difficulty in getting 
your electric heating appliances re- 
paired, your troubles may now be 
over. The Chanite Laboratories have 
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devised a simple method whereby bro- 
ken heating wires in irons, toasters, 
hot plates and similar appliances can 
be fixed in a jiffy. A newly developed 
material, Chanite Flux, is produced on 
a stick of wood not much larger than 
a match. You merely dip this end in 
water, place it over the wire ends to 
be welded together, put the electric 
plug in a socket and presto—the wire 
elements weld themselves together. The 
process is expected to find practical 
use in shop, factory and home. 


SOUND SEEING 


Scientists can now “see” flaws inside 
metals, or “look” through great depths 
of water, by means of ultra-high sound 
waves. It’s done through the modern 
science of supersonics, the term given 
to any kind of vibration above 20,000 
cycles per second, the highest fre- 
quency that the human ear can detect. 


EASY CALCULATOR 


Engineers are turning to IBM 
punched-card machines to help them 
in solving their mathematical prob- 
lems in machinery design. These stand- 
ard accounting machines can do the 
“mental work” automatically in less 
than one-quarter of the time previous- 
ly required manually. 


LIGHTS, ACTION, CAMERA! 


Good news for the amateur cine- 
photographer: Bell & Howell is dis- 
pelling the mystery of home movie- 
making with a lens which is calibrated 
into two divisions, Winter and Sum- 
mer. Moreover, the movable ring is 
divided by three lines marked bright, 









hazy and dull, thereby providing erro. 
proof focusing—even for beginner, 
Designed for the person who doesn\ 
care to be bothered with a light mete 
and “F stops,” this device offers , 
simple manner of determining correc 
diaphragm openings. 


SEAL TIGHT 


The plastic caps and sleeves pictured 
here were made from General Ele. 
tric’s new-type plastic compound. Used 
to seal the ends of metal tubing, they 
keep the interior free from dust and 





moisture while being shipped, stored 
or handled. Completely water-resistant 
and air-tight, these coverings can be 
produced to specified diameters and 
thicknesses. 


VERSATILE CLEANER 


Soapless—that’s the unusual char. 
acteristic of Mathieson Alkali’s Neuto- 
trone, a detergent for carpet cleaning. 
It’s a powder with high lathering 
properties, is used in solution and ap 
plied by means of a rotary brush. It’s 
also claimed that the cleanser not only 
removes ordinary types of dirt, but 
disinfects, deodorizes and demoths as 
well—without leaving a residue or 
harming texture, color or tensile 
strength. The job can even be done 
without removing the carpet. 


ON TAP 


The latest boon to farmhouses with- 
out piped water is an electric water 
heater that never runs dry! It’s a 
heavily insulated portable unit com- 
posed of a 12-gallon heater storage 
tank, above which is a five-gallon res 
ervoir. Cold water feeds from the 
reservoir to the bottom of the storage 
tank, providing pressure at the hot 
water outlet. Since pressure is main- 
tained only when there’s water in the 


reservoir, the, thermostatically con- 
trolled heater never runs dry. 
FORBES 
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. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
mg | 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1945 
( 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . a4 $1,366,233,111.69 ! 
U. S. Government — direct ond ull 
guaranteed «= ‘ 3,078,102,718.25 
State and Municipal Securities . . 147,221,452.48 
Other Securities ; 156,265,894.47 
Loans, Discounts and Riehiees’ anes 1,271,694,229.96 
Accrued Interest Receivable 13,368,045.53 
Mortgages . 8,067,962.55 
Customers’ Aacepunee Liability pike 5,847,765.89 
tant Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . ..... 7,500,000.00 { 
be Ne ee ee ee ee 33,785,529.44 
and Oehen Meet Memte . 6 kt tl tO ee 2,269,767.36 
Other Assets ... . 2,244,170.70 
$6,092,600,648.32 
har- LIABILITIES 
me Capital Funds: 
rm Capital Stock . . . $111,000,000.00 
a Surplus . . . . 139,000,000.00 
It’s Undivided Profits ' 50,239,856.18 
only $ 300,239,856.18 
* Dividends Payable February 1 and “wd 1, _— 5,920,000.00 
a Reserve for Contingencies . 13,638,158.44 
isile Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. a? ar 16,821,253.41 
lone Deposits. .. . oe er ey ee ee 5,742,179,805.89 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 9,341,045.22 
Less Amount in Portfolio 3,022,521.90 6,318,523.32 
val Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
ad and Foreign Bills . . . . . «+ «+ «© « © 46,153.27 
a Ocher Linbilities . . . 2 & 0 0 8 7,436,897.81 
om: $6,092,600,648.32 
‘age 
‘aa United States Government and other securities carried at $1,534,786,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,254,201,980.98 and other public 
a funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
4 
‘a Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation { 
( 
:on- 
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BUSINESS 





INFORMATION 





What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a@ solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—In the Dec. 15th Forses “New Ideas” 
was an article on the Deci.Point Slide Rule. 
We would be interested in determining 
whether this rule is being produced at the 


present time and where additional informa- 
tion may be obtained on the availability as 
well as price and further description.—Kim- 
BERLY-CLaRK Corp., L. C. Stilp, General 
Purchasing Agent, Neenah, Wis. 


A—Write Pickett & Eckel, 43 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Q.—Please advise me whether or not a 
chart is available showing Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Averages from 1921 up to the present 
time.—G. B. Farwett, Vice-Pres., Reliance 
Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif. 





























Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers i - »« $ 657,605,517.44 
U. S. Government Obligations ; ef 2,059,320,457.25 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . . + +s > 041,680.13 
Public Securities. . . . . .$ 83,754,451.20 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations. 19,056,995.34 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 2,702,679.85 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . . - 11,960,826.86 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages _ 1,592,633.50 
126,867,586.75 
Bank Buildings. . . . ; » 9,526,331.19 
Other Real Estate . . . -s . 145,468.86 
Total etait - + « $3,813,507,041.62 
—_—_——_———— 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . + . . . 7 . . cs 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund. .. . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . 52,676,254.64 
Total Capital Funds « « « « $ 812,676,254.64 
General Contingency Reserve . 35,718,020.62 
Deposits . > $3,261,539,251 63 
Treasurer’s » Checks Outstanding 47,913,255.52 
ere a ous’ o he to 3,309,452,507.15 
Bills Fesuhie ned “S 4 eae Ce ee ee ee 120,000,000.00 
Acceptances . a | 7,774,473.01 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 5,071,793.16 
g 2,702,679.85 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . 170,859.00 
Dividend Payable January 2, 
Spee ss 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . 2,115,243.88 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc.. . .« 27,971,476.48 
35,660,259.21 
Total Liabilities 6 18 £65408 $3,813,507,041.62 
—_— 
Securities carried at $1,094,870,040.30 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify 
for fiduciary powers, to public ys as required by law, to secure Bills Pay- 
able, and for other purposes. 
Thin Sraneenens tachadien the censuses endl Uidiiiins of the tina, French, and 
Belgian Branches as of December 26, 1945. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














A.—Write direct to Dow Jones & 
Co., 44 Broad St., New York, N. Y, 


Q.—Please inform me where I can py. 
chase a Dispatch Board consisting of win 
springs which hold slips of paper in play 
for use in a factory as a planning board {fy 
planning production—W. R. Joxnsoy, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


A.—Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The Shaw-Walker Co., Mus. 
kegon, Mich. 


Q.—Will you please be good enough y 
give me the address of the Joell Manufx. 
turing Co. so I can find out where in thi 
locality their rugged aluminum rakes, as dp 
scribed in Forses “New Ideas,” can bh 
purchased?—I. H. Burnswwez, New York 
_ oe 


A.—Seattle, Washington. 


Q.—We are very interested in securing 
more information about a new floor polis 
ing compound, “Mastic Mix,” described r 
cently in “New Ideas.” Could you furnid 
us the name and address of the manulx 
turer?—Grace Brotners, Ltp., Honolul, 
Hawaii. 


A.—Motel Supplies, 2160 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Q.—Could you tell me where models of 
fruits, vegetables, meats and poultry can k 
bought to be used in commercial displays’ 
—C. Y. Fercuson, Asbury Park, N. J. 


A.—Display Food Co., 510 Ist Ave., 
N., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Imitation Food 
Display Co., 107 Lawrence St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Advertisers Art Sculpture 
or 162 E. 32nd St., New York, 

u & 


Q.—What is the address of the Birdseyt 
Frozen Food Co.?—Lewis C. Doyze, King 


man, Kansas. 


A.—Birdseye-Snider, Inc., subsidiary, 
General Foods Corp., 250 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Please advise how I can get full é& 
tails of the wall-board developed by Dt. 
Donald F. Othmer and Warren R. Smith 
of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Laboratories # 
discussed in article “Wood Goes Whol 
Log” in the Dec. 1 issue—J. W. Bua, 
Chester, S. C. 


A.—Write to Hempstead Lumber 
Co., Merchants National Bank Build- 
ing, Mobile 6, Ale. 
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WANT AN IDEA? 















explained . . . quickly-consulted — 
complete with actual examples. 
Just one of its ideas may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to youl Order 
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Business on Wheels 
(Continued from page 21) 


ment, but also to food packers and 
processors. Wholly _ self-contained, 
these trailers carry, in addition to 
complete laboratory equipment, their 
own hot and cold water systems, elec- 
tric generators and other utilities. 

Aviation engineers have contributed 
to the development of a lightweight, 
all-aluminum semi-trailer, designed for 
Army use in transporting or storing 
frozen meats and C-rations. This indi- 
cates another potential civilian use for 
trailers—as mobile meat markets, or as 
small food locker plants. 

The staid banker is also taking to 
wheels. One New England bank has 
equipped a trailer with a cashier’s 
counter, teller’s cage and a safe, in- 
tends to service local communities hav- 
ing no banking services available. 

As more and more dress shops, 
printing shops, showrooms, salesrooms, 
repair shops, food stores, etc., take to 
wheels, this country may well see a 
minor revolution in merchandising, 
whereby the merchant, reversing ordi- 
nary procedure, will display his wares 
right on the customer’s doorstep. 

U. S. population is in a period 
of growth and flux. New communities 
have sprung up, as a result of the birth 
of new factories and industries, and 
many older communities have out- 
grown their original shopping centers. 
These considerations, plus the ease and 
mobility of improved type trailer 
stores, may be inducements to the es- 
tablished merchant, as well as to the 
newcomer, to “pull up stakes” and go 
after his prospective customer right in 
his own backyard. 





























Founded 1824 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Obligations 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946.............. 
Acceptances Outstanding ...................... 

(Less own acceptances held in portfolio)... . 


Other Liabilities 


$45,975 ,338.65) 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1945 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call ieee. . . 


Credits Granted on Acceptances...........,..... 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....... 


teed e aihal eats 4,880,137.80 
ayo ee hake er 1,125,000.00 

$4,365,550.30 
162,171.97 4,203,378.33 
sleet 1,034,057.22 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks Outstanding 


3} Assessed Valuation $4,611,667.14 



















790,555,297.87 
171,435,855.77 
72,606,529.09 
57,937,490.85 
275,847,577.42 
299,793.50* 

4 Spee G0 a 1,159,743.00* 
senor <avaice ater 216,226.84 
wmyas aes 3,545,295.27 
3,420,572.45 
1,885,907.59 


$1,637,503,776.28 





102,100,627.84 










Hho 1,524,160,575.09 
$1,637,503,776.28 


Securities carried at $369,330,987.61 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 








Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











“So | asked myself, why shouidn't 
a dentist have a sideline?" 
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Rovar Typewrirer 
Company, le. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1946, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1946 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 4, 1946. 
A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1946, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 4, 


1946. 
H. A. WAY 
Secretary 


* ROYAL 














Hold Your War Bonds 


Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends were declared on No- 

vember 30, 1945 by the Board of 

Directors, payable Dec. 31, 1945 to 

stockholders of record at close of 

business Dec. 15, 1945, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 

62!/o¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1945) 





COMMON STOCK 
30¢ per share 


In addition, on Dec. 27, 1945 the 

Board declared a year-end divi- 

dend of 30¢ per share on Common 

Stock, payable Jan. 22, 1946 to 

olders of record at close of 
business Jan. 7, 1946, 

Puiuip Kaprinas 
Treasurer 
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A Stern Warning To Managements 
By B. C. FORBES 


HIS publication began, more than 

a quarter of a century ago, to 

warn American industry that un- 
less it took better care of its workers 
the day would come when “politicians 
will step in and do the job in a way 
that industry won’t like.” 

Far too few corporations and com- 
panies heeded that advice. 

The result during the last dozen 
years has been tragic. 

Workers, long the under-dogs, have 
become the upper-dogs. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt owed his four 
elections as President largely to the 
votes of workers and others who felt 
strongly that workers had not been 
treated with adequate consideration. 

President Truman, too, has sought 
to curry favor with workers, at the 
expense of other segments of our econ- 
omy. 

This publication desires to sound 
another stern warning: 
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Unless management aggressively be- 
stirs itself to further the organizing of 
the 15,000,000 owners of American en- 
terprise, unless management enlists this 
vast army to combat the heretofore 
triumphant army of unioneers, the 
danger is that our whole American 
economic system will be wrecked. 

This writer for three years has ex- 
horted managements to enlist their 
vast army of stockholders, to marshal 
them when confronted with unreason- 
able demands by unioneers. 

But, with pathetically too few excep- 
tions, managements have failed to 
grasp the significance of organized 
labor’s ambitions, failed to grasp the 
significance of the rising menace to 
our free enterprise system. 

Managements have elected to go it 
alone, without rallying to their support 
their employers, the multitude of men 
and women and families who made 
creation of their companies possible, 
made possible all the jobs furnished 
workers. 

I unhesitatingly make this predic- 
tion: Unless managements alter their 
attitude, unless they bring their 15,- 
000,000 stockholders and other mil- 
lions of bondholders into the picture, 
they will fail to induce Congress to 
act fairly, will fail to combat the pow- 
erful influence of labor unions, will 
fail to secure fair play for those who 
furnished the wherewithal to raise 
America and American industry to 
first rank in the world. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Take General Motors. It has more 
stockholders than employees. In other 
words, one saver, one investor, has 
come forward to supply the money 
necessary to create each job. 

But in all these stormy negotiations 
with labor leaders, these job providers 
have been left completely out of. con- 
sideration. 

R. J. Thomas, international presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, declared: “We are confident that 
the present management of General 
Motors does not at all reflect the think- 
ing of the vast majority of the owners 
of the corporation.” 

As president of the Investors League, 





many of whose members are stock. 
holders of General Motors, this write; 
volunteered to poll, with the co-opers. 
tion of G.M., all the company’s stock. 
holders as to their attitude; also yo). 
unteered to form a committee of G.M. 
stockholders to participate in consider. 
ation of the union’s demands. 

The G.M. management did not avail 
itself of this means of determining the 
truth or falsity of Thomas’ allegations, 

The managerial representatives of 
American employment-giving enter. 
prises, not only in the case of General 
Motors, but in the case of other com. 
panies confronted with strikes, have 
chosen to ignore those to whom they 
and all their employees owe their em- 
ployment and pay. 

This total ignoring of America’s 
job-providers is most shortsighted. 
When the public read of negotiations 
between labor leaders and corporation 
leaders they conceive of corporations 
only as consisting of plutocrats, the 
high-salaried executives who meet la- 
bor’s leaders. For this deplorable state 
of affairs managements are blamable. 

In future, unless the American peo- 
ple are helped to develop a clearer 
conception of what “corporations” 
mean, unless they are made to realize 
that corporations do not consist of a 
limited number of six-figure-salaried 
managers, the likelihood is that the 
consequences will be disastrous. 


RALLY STOCKHOLDERS! 


My earnest exhortation to manage- 
ments is that they rally stockholders, 
that they bring into vitally important 
negotiations with labor leaders typical 
representatives of the vast multitudes 
of thrifty citizens who financed Ameri- 
can industry, industrial jobs. 

Our Washington lawmakers are ex- 
tremely conscious of the fact that 
unions influence votes. They are also 
extremely conscious of the fact that 
the owners of business, miserably or- 
ganized, do not influence votes. 

Managements are here and now 
earnestly counselled to co-operate in 
organizing the owners of American in- 
dustry. Unless and until they do so, 
they need expect nothing but continu- 
ation of the pro-labor policies Wash- 
ington has adopted and followed dur- 
ing the last decade. 

Executives alone cannot effectively 
stand up against labor unions. 

Will managements throw off their 
old-time, shortsighted ideas, and im- 
bibe business, economic, _ political 
statesmanship? 


FORBES 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 




















ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $1,102,106,681 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
ES eee 2,773,488,249 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 34,671,455 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 145,808,546 
ES Sl an es ee a 79,784,670 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... _1,233,843,937 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 5,879,312 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 5,450,115 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ac 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
pects. Uns was wale eis v's diva ee 6s 7,000,000 
Bank Premises . a te ‘ 30,031,968 
Items in Transit with Branches . IN Glee tsk ene 7,422,875 
et oo enea 2,284,792 
en Te ne ee gee $5 434,372,600 
LIABILITIES 
Be Fe Oo ba VES ee eS $5,143,422,244 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,133,752,278) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$13,391,236 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
aN a Bho 5,658,171 7,733,065 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
SFE Fr OTC ETE 1,972,546 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 27,300,507 
kaa ch bea Wek ale Meee 4,650,000 
Capital. . . ..$77,500,000 
Surplus...... .. .142,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . 29,294,238 249,294,238 
I is ce 0. aeenitns-k: eg teem eee $5,434,372,600 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 22, 1945, except 
those of Branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$1,328,365,691 of United States Government Obligations and $7,973,361 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,242,344,155 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 








DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa] Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Frank K. Houston has been elected 
chairman, and N. Baxter Jackson, 
president, of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York. Percy H. 
Johnston, retiring as chairman, will 
continue as chairman of the executive 
committee and a director. 

George F. Ashby, elected president 
of Union Pacific Railroad, to succeed 
William M. Jeffers, who continues as 
a director. 

L. L. Colbert, elected president of 
the Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 

Arthur B. Homer, elected president 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp., to succeed 
Eugene G. Grace, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

Carrol M. Shanks, elected president 
of Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, succeeding Franklin D’Olier, 
who will become chairman of the 
board. 

Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, elected 
a vice-president of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. 

Henry E. Perry, elected executive 
vice-president of Commercial Solvents 
Corp. 

James F. Fairman, elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of production and 





CONGRATULATIONS 


operation of Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y. 

Duncan W. Fraser, elected chairman 
of the board, and Robert B. McColl, 
elected president, of American Loco- 
motive Co. William C.. Dickerman, re- 
signed as board chairman, will con- 
tinue as a director and member of the 
executive committee. 

Frank W. Abrams, elected chairman 
of the board of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), succeeding Ralph W. 
Gallagher, resigned. Eugene Holman, 
president, continues as chief executive 
officer and succeeds Mr. Gallagher as 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Ralph T. Reed, president of Ameri- 
can Express Co., elected to the execu- 
tive committee of American Woolen 
Co. 

Collett Everman Woolman, elected 
president of Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Col. Jesse G. Vincent, elected a di- 
rector of Packard Motor Car Co. 

Capt. Thomas B. Doe, elected presi- 
dent of Sperry Corp. 

George C. Brainard, named presi- 
dent and general manager of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., succeeding 
Joseph E. Rogers, who continues as 


chairman of the executive commiti, 
and a director. 

R. F. Coppedge, elected chairmap, 
and F. W. Paul, elected president, o 
McCrory Stores Corp. 

Henry E. Perry, elected executiy 
vice-president of Commercial Solvent 
Corp. 

Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., elected presi. 
dent of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., sw. 
ceeding his father Frederick B. Ryan, 
who becomes chairman of the board, 

W. Lyle Richeson, Frederick 4. 
Norton and Philip A. Hollar, elected 
vice-presidents of American Car and 
Foundry Co. 


* 


We view with grave apprehension 
the tendency of large commercial 
banks to invade the Investment Bank. 
ing field by making long time loans 
and commitments. It is our belief that 
such policies are unsound and, if gen- 
erally followed, will bring about a non- 
liquid and frozen position of such in 
stitutions. Bank liabilities are quick, 
and therefore assets should be of short 
maturity and readily liquable.—Penrcr 
H. Jounston, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Chemical Bank, N. Y. 

















This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


217,384 Shares 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Company 


Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 





Offering Price $17.50 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such dealers participating in 
this issue as may legally offer these securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest. will be listed in 
this every-issue service to ForBEs readers. 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


39. “To a Younc MAN In Searcu or His 
Future”: A booklet by one of the nation’s 
leading salesmen containing a discussion of 
the sales profession, a “profile” of the suc- 
cessful salesman, the incentives, future, se- 
curity and other elements of selling, plus a 
test by which the reader may measure his 
aptitude for selling. 


40. Succestep Lasor LEcIsLaTION: An 
eminent counsel and economist suggests 
some amendments to labor laws that should 
minimize labor controversy. The history and 
background of important pertinent laws now 
on the books and sound proposals for change. 


41. Erectronic Inpustry Prospects: 
Careful study of the expanding electronics 
companies, with an analysis of the stock 
prospects of the leading companies in the 
field. 


42. “Tue Neep ror Human UNpERsTAND- 
inc”: An executive addresses the graduating 
class of Tulane, implanting “food for 
thought” in the minds of young people about 
to begin their careers. 


43. Rupper! Were Do We _ Srtanp? 
Wuere Arne We Goinc?: The president of 
a major rubber company gives an up-to-the- 
minute analysis of the nation’s rubber posi- 
tion, with the war over, large synthetic vol- 
ume, and the prospect of renewed supplies 
of natural rubber. Suggests an “enlightened 


rubber policy for the United States and for 
the world.” 


44. Piastics, THE Story oF AN INDUSTRY: 
Foremost men in the field write a non-tech- 
nical yet comprehensive word picture of the 
industry, its many and widely differing prod- 
ucts, answering “What are plastics?” “How 
are they made?”.“Where can I get training 
to enter the industry?” 


45. PACEMAKER FOR Procress: Profusely 
illustrated booklet telling the highlights of 
the U. S. Automotive Industry—history, how 
many cars there are, jobs created, effect on 
our pattern of living, etc. 


46. Se.tinc’s IMMEDIATE PRroBLeM: Some 
of the problems sales management face, 
and some of the things it must do in this 
abnormal “seller’s market.” 


47. Rapio 1n °45-’46, Review... AND A 
Preview: President of largest radio corpo- 
ration tells of revolutionary wartime research 
and development, and predicts the part it 
will play in “a new era of peace in which 
people everywhere will see the world by 
television.” 


48. Steet: A thorough analysis of the in- 
dustry’s growth and its probable long-range 
future, with detailed discussion, statistics, 
and investment possibilities of virtually all 
important companies in the field. 


49. Facts anp Opinions AsouTt THE Re- 
cent Coat Strike: What the strike was 
about, suggested remedy and how to effect it, 
plus reprints of significant newspaper editori- 
als supporting suggested revision of existing 
legislation. 


50. HosprraLizATION FOR EMPLOYEES: Ex- 
plaining the functioning of the Blue Cross 
plan, and the functioning of its new National 
Enrollment Office. 





TO THE POINT 


We think that the domestic objective 
which most deserves to be called “must” 
at this time is the correction of un- 
wise administration policies which are 
so largely responsible for the menac- 
ing labor-management situation. We 
believe that what the American people 
most want from Congress is thought- 
ful, careful, fair legislation designed 
to hold organized labor responsible for 
proper use of the enormous power 
that government has helped it to at- 
tain. And we regret that we do not find 
in Mr. Truman’s program anything 
that would serve that purpose.—NEw 
York World-Telegram. 


JANUARY 15, 1946 


This whole labor problem can be 
blamed, we feel, upon the Wagner Act, 
the repeal of which is necessary before 
any sound or lasting industrial peace 
can be expected. We maintain that, 
just as the employer who buys mate- 
rials is the customer of his vendors, 
when he buys labor he is labor’s cus- 
tomer. Certainly it would not be con- 
sidered just for a company’s vendors 
to demand a share of its profits. 
Neither, then, has labor the right to 
make demands upon the profits of its 
employer, its customer.—Harvey C. 
FRUEHAUF, president, Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. 





ADVERTISEMENT 











W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 


economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 27, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 








ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe R.Z.B.. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE 


CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
and an extra dividend of 75c per 
share on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Corporation payable 
February 1, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 15, 1946. Books will not 
be closed. 


Dec. 27, 1945 





WM, B. DUNLAP 
Treasurer 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 120 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 19, 1945, 
for the fourth quarter of the year 1945, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on January 
15, 1946, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 28, 
1945. The Transfer Books will not be 


closed. 
E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 




















Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 


payable on February 15, 1946, to holders of 


January 3, 1946 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 77, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


No. 67, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 56, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


record at close of business January 19, 1946. 


Dare Parxer 
Secretary 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


© 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Di has declared 
& quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable January 31, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 15, 1946. 











*. 











The value of ForBEs to the 


advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, PresipENT 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsey, 


Plight of the Thrifty; Unheard Amid Clamor 


In his widely-syndicated newspaper 
column, the influential Mark Sullivan 
urges savers to organize and become 
recognized at Washington. Informa- 
tion about the Investors League has 
been sent him, in the hope that he 
will let his millions of readers know 
there now is an organization dedicated 
to the cause of investors and other 
savers. Extracts from the column: 


In these closing days of the year 
there is a clamor and there is a silence. 
Both have to do with money, and the 
two are as closely related to each other 
as the two sides of a coin. 

Those who see the coin as wages 
will make the clamor. Those who see 
the coin as savings, and as what sav- 
ings mean for them, do not raise their 
voices, and few voices are raised in 
their behalf. 

The drive for higher wages is im- 
mense, dynamic and highly organized. 
It dominates the headlines, it is the 
most conspicuous economic phenome- 
non of the day. It enlists the voices of 
the millions of members of labor or- 
ganizations, or of the labor leaders 
who speak for them. 

It has a press. The official labor 
press, issued by national and local 
unions, and effectively put into the 
hands of members, has become larger 
in numbers and circulation than is 
commonly realized. 

One labor organization has a politi- 
cal arm, the CIO Political Action 
Committee, which in the growing area 
in which it functions is perhaps more 
thoroughly organized and more effec- 
tive in action than the local organiza- 
tions of the two great political parties. 

With the drive for higher wages, the 
National Administration aligns itself, 
frankly and officially. President Tru- 
man, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace and other officials proclaim 
increased wages as a national policy. 
They put agencies of government at 
the service of the demand. 

True, the Administration has a cor- 
ollary policy. While encouraging wage 
increases, it says they are not to result 
in price increases. The Administration 
has a theory that both these objectives 
can be accomplished. 

But the average man is apt to feel 


that an ancient truism is likely to re. 
peat itself: A piece of goods made with 
labor at $1.30 an hour will cost more 
than the same thing made with labor 
at $1 an hour. 

This brings us to the silence. The 
silence is from and about those who 
have savings. 

A dollar that was saved in 1941 will 
buy today very ‘much less than it 
would have bought when the saver 
hopefully saved it. 

Yet, on behalf of the saver are no 
drive and no organization, hardly even 
an isolated voice. In the official Wash- 
ington conferences to deal with wage 
demands, the saver has no one to fight 
for his interests, in the way the labor 
representatives fight for higher wages. 
The saver is the silent man and the 
forgotten man. 

One reflects upon the voice the 
savers would have if they were organ- 
ized and focussed with even half the 
thoroughness of labor and manage- 
ment. Their numbers, in overlapping 
groups, include almost the whole of 
the people. 

One group consists of those who 
have funds in savings banks. Another 
consists of those who have life insur- 
ance policies or are beneficiaries of 
them, totaling about half the popula- 
tion. Might not the life insurance com- 
panies make themselves heard, in be- 
half of the savers for whom they are 
trustees, more than they do? 


The Unorganized Third Party 


The Philadelphia /nquirer publishes 
a lengthy Letter to the Editor, under 
the above headline, which pleads the 
cause of the small stockholder. One 
pointed statement: ; 

“In the discusison of the ‘take-home 
pay’ some take-home-payers, who | 
am sure exceed organized labor by a 
great majority, have been entirely for- 
gotten. I mean the small stockholders 
in every corporation, running into 
millions, are never considered by labor 
and industry in their discussions be- 
cause they are unorganized individu- 
als.” 





Address all communications to INvEsTORS 
Famptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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IF YOU WANT TO TAKE WIDE RISKS 

WITH YOUR MONEY IN 1946—YOU 

WILL NOT BE INTERESTED IN THIS 
SURVEY. 


Addressed: To business men and investors 

whose primary objective in 1946 is to 

safeguard their business and stock market 
profits of the past four years. 


Many business men and investors have accumulated substantial 
wealth during the big war boom of the last four years and possess 
far more money—at current quotations for securities—than 
they have ever had before. 

Is it not pertinent to ponder carefully the handling of the 
money made during the war stimulated years of 1942, 1943, 1944 
and 1945? How much risk should one take after nearly four 
years of bull market and 100 point advance in the Dow-Jones 
average? 


WINDING UP AGAIN WITH LOSSES 


All the caution and prudence which grew out of the lessons of 
1929-32 and the milder experience of 1937-38 (Dow-Jones decline 
from 195 to 99) has vanished in the speculative enthusiasm nour- 
ished by four years of bull market. The timid who would not 
“tisk” a dollar when the Dow-Jones average was 95, do not 
hesitate to have every dollar at risk with this average at 195. 

One thing can be accurately predicted—that the new “‘crop’’ 
of speculators, exactly as their predecessors of 1915-1919, 1926- 
1929, 1934-1937 and 1939 will eventually wind up with losses, 
rather than profits. 


THE PROBLEMS WE FACE IN 1946 


With characteristic care and penetration, the American In- 
stitute of Finance has surveyed the broad econoinic scene as we 
face the problems of 1946, and reached conclusions as to the likely 
course of things financial in the year ahead. 

These conclusions are embodied in a 7-page survey issued to 
clients whose investments—aggregating many millions of dollars 
—are under our personal supervision. 


t INSTITUTE SURVEY AVAILABLE—$3 


This survey will prove of little interest to greedy speculators 
striving as always for the last possible dollar of profit. 

But to banks, insurance companies, corporations and individual 
investors who had the wisdom to purchase sound securities 3! to 
4 years ago, who now have very large profits on their investments 
and are interested in intelligent’ handling of their funds in the 
late stages of a long stock market cycle, the Institute’s latest 
study may be worth weighing against the virtual unanimity of 
bullish opinion. 

Copies of this survey are available at a nominal charge of $3.00 





to cover the cost of handling and to discourage purely curiosity 
requests. 








' MAIL 
' American Institute of Fi ' 
‘ 137 fasohury St., Boston 1 16, Mass. : COUPON 
| Send your latest survey—‘‘Will 1946 be a Bear WITH 
| Year in the stock market?”—for which I | CHECK 
enclose $3.00. ' FOR 
! 
‘ I Seem gh he ot nr ie ude yw kiale eae $3 
! ' 
1 
1 
1 
" 






JANUARY 15, 


1946 


WHY the chances favor 1946 Being a 
BEAR YEAR in the stock 
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THE HANDLING OF MONEY 
IN THE LATE STAGES OF A CYCLE 


For many years the Institute has been conducting a 
serious, painstaking and conservative personal supervisory 
and investment management service for investors inter- 
ested in the intelligent handling of their money. 


We would be the last to suggest that we are infallible, 
possess superhuman omniscience, or have a magic formula 
for getting rich quickly via the stock market. But, clients 
whose accounts have been under our continuous super- 
vision during the past five to ten years apparently feel 
that the Institute has been providing a valuable and 
worthwhile Service. 


We do try to take a realistic view always, whether 
during the frenzy of 1929, when stocks were ridiculously 
over-valued, or under the pronounced gloom of such a 
period as the winter and spring of 1942, when stocks were 
so obviously under-valued. 


We have not allowed intense pessimism to blind us to 
unusual investment opportunities, nor intense optimism 
to deter us from selling and developing liquid funds. 


We always have been—and always expect to be— 
conservative. 


In assisting in the handling of a good many millions 
of investment funds through three eventful decades, we 
have learned that there is nothing more important than 
so conducting ourselves that we are certain to have plenty 
of cash to use when stocks are on the bargain counter. 


That does not mean selling every security at the top 
just before the market goes crashing down. It does mean 
selling gradually on strength after a substantial advance, 
having more liquidity the higher the market goes, and an 
abundance of cash available when periodically we run 
into real investment opportunities. 


After a lifetime of experience we are convinced that 
there is no other course so profitable. 


No one who has had any experience in the stock market 
will make the mistake of trying to catch the top. 


If we can only remember that the fruits of a bull 
market lie in what we have to show when the movement 
ends—in profits translated into cash, rather than on 
paper. 

The Institute is now providing personal supervision 
for a substantial number of individual and institutional 
clients in virtually every state in the U. S. on accounts 
ranging from modest sums to several million dollars, 
with fees based upon the size, character and individual 
requirements of each account. 


We will never make extravagant statements regarding 
what we have done or expect to do. 


In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by the 
same exacting and unflinching standards, the same 
challenging and critical approach, the same insistence upon 
conservatism that has characterized our work for the past 
twenty-five years. 


We are confident that in the long run these methods 
and policies will bring by far the best results. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


INVESTMENT SUPERVISION FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT : INDIVIDUALS : INSTITUTIONS 
ESTATES 


Conservative accounts—ranging from $25-$50,000 to 
several million dollars—supervised or managed 
on a fixed fee basis. 
















3 LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 


Strong technical positions suggesting 
substantial appreciation characterize 
the 3 low-priced issues to which we 
call attention in our current Bul- 
letins. (These stocks are selling 
around 10, 13 and 21.) 

IGNORE ANY NEAR-TERM 

IRREGULARITY 

Do not be discouraged over any near-term 
i rity, as our Studies indicate a very 
sharp rise in the not too-distant future. 


SPECIAL OFFER: To new readers only 
we will send buy levels on these equities, 
our current Bulletin, plus our next three 
Releases, on receipt of only....... $10) 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-15 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Bright Outlook jor 
SUGAR STOCKS ? 


esr Sugar prices and an in- 
dicated increase in production 
places Cuban sugar producers in a 
stronger position for 1946. Have 
Sugar stocks already discounted 
this improvement, or do the pros- 
pects of larger earnings and divi- 
dends justify higher stock prices? 


7 Stocks Analyzed 


In addition to a review of the Sugar In- 
dustry, the current UNITED Report car- 
ries brief analyses of 7 leading Cuban sugar 
producers with data on production, earn- 
ings, and dividends. If you are interested in 
an industry not affected by domestic re- 


conversion problems — 


Send fer Bulletin FM-7 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 

















Would you like to 


Post-war ap one 
Investment 1:2. ciip this ac. 


vertisement, send it 
to us with a list 
of 7 securities you 


Strategy ot 7 eeu ou 


whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-35. 
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Conditions Point to Higher Values 
By HARRY D. COMER | 


DOW-JONES A 


Bottom of “reconversion depression” 
in industry has already, been recorded. 
In eight months, from February to Oc- 
tober last year, Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production dropped 
31%. Most of this unusually rapid de- 
cline occurred in August and Septem- 
ber, reflecting termination of output 
for war purposes. 

October bottom in index was 163% 
of pre-war 1935-39 average; more- 
over, it was well above peak months 
in last two major cycles, 1937 and 
1929. Official estimates indicate activ- 
ity rose in November and December. 

Prospect for 1946 is that output will 
gradually expand, reaching best levels 
late in year. 

One important factor pointing up- 
ward for values of existing corpora- 
tions’ stocks has not received deserved 
attention. This is the almost insuper- 
able difficulty involved in starting new 
enterprises under prevailing condi- 
tions. As a result, limited supply of 
available equities in “going concerns” 
takes on scarcity value. Enormous vol- 
ume of capital seeking employment in 
business has virtually no outlet except 
in existing common stocks. 

Despite post-war rise in prices of 
equities, stock market credit has con- 
tracted, in contrast with previous 
periods of rising prices during past 
decade. Also attesting to strong under- 
lying position of market is fact that 
free credit balances of customers, as 
reported by member firms of New 


= INDUSTRIALS 





York Stock Exchange, now stand near- 
ly double their 1937 high level. 
Railroad stocks now stand about 
where they were in mid-Summer, be- 
fore surrender of Japan. With divi- 
dend yields still attractive, and in- 
creased payments likely this year, rail 
shares offer special appeal. Favorites 
for income plus potential capital gain 


are: Canadian Pacific, Southern Pa 


- cific, Pennsylvania, New York Central 


and Northern Pacific. 

Next phase of bull market should be 
featured by stocks in durable goods 
industries. 

Accumulated demand for such prod- 
ucts dates back many years; will re- 
quire prolonged operations at capacity 
rates, many years in-some categories, 
such as Building. 

Other promising fields are: Railroad 
Equipment, Farm Machinery, Automo- 
biles, Electric Equipment, Household 
Appliances. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


If évery rise in profit is to be turned 
into a wage increase, which is the ulti- 
mate end of the ability-to-pay prit- 
ciple, there can be no hope of higher 
rewards for the producer or lower 
prices for the consumer. Wherever 
there is room for wage increases with: 
out raising prices there is obviously 
room for reducing prices.—NATIONAL 
City Bank or New York. 
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Stocks With Good Possibilities 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ANY stocks which were recom- 

mended here during recent years 
have advanced extensively, and are no 
longer in a safe buying range for sub- 
stantial further appreciation. New pur- 
chases should be confined to stocks 
vhich appear to have valid basis for 
a good percentage appreciation. 

In estimating how high a stock 
should sell, the principal factor is the 
outlook for nroney rates and earnings, 
the latter being translated into divi- 
dends. A stock such as Standard Oil 
of New Jersey or General Electric sells 
on a smaller yield basis than stocks 
not held in as high regard by the in- 
vestment world. This factor is also 
taken into consideration when making 
predictions. 

Apparently, it is the policy of gov- 
emments throughout the world to 
maintain low money rates for an in- 
definite time. Hence, I continue to be- 
lieve that in due time leading invest- 
ment stocks will sell on approximately 
a 3% basis, - allowing for increased 
dividends, and bullish enthusiasm. 


LEADING STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


In my judgment, the leading stocks 
till offer the best possibilities of ap- 
preciation, with the smallest risk. 

In March, 1944, a list of stocks was 
presented here, diversified by groups. 
They have since advanced a great deal. 
In preparing a new list now, I would 
select the following: 

Agricultural equipment: Deere. 


Automobile: Borg-Warner, Motor 
Products, Murray, Twin Coach, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite. 

Aviation: United Aircraft. 

Building: American Radiator, Gen- 
eral Refractories, Otis Elevator. 

Chemical: Allied Chemical and Dye; 
Union Carbide. 

Electrical and Radio: Allis-Chalmers, 
General Electric, Radio Corp. 

Financing: 
CLT. 

Food: Armour, California Packing, 
Continental Baking. 

Merchandising: Montgomery Ward. 

“witagh etc.: American Smelting & 
Refining, Kennecott. 


Credit, 


Commercial 


1946 


Office equipment: National Cash 
Register, Addressograph. 

Oils: Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Socony, Sinclair, Mid-Continent. 

Printing: American Bank Note. 

Rail equipment: American Steel 
Foundries, General American Trans- 


portation. 
Railroads: New York Central. 
Rubbers: Goodyear, United States 
Rubber. 


Shipping: U. S. Lines. 

Steels: United States Steel, Wheel- 
ing, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Jones 
& Laughlin. 

Textiles: 
Celanese. 


Utilities: Brooklyn Union Gas, Cons. 
Edison, Public Service of N. J. 


Miscellaneous: American Can, Grey- 
hound, National Supply, Ritter, York 
Corp., Carrier Corp. 


FOR NEW BUYERS 


Although the current bull market 
began in the Spring of 1942, many 
people have not been interested in the 
securities markets until recently. This 
column strongly recommended the pur- 
chase of stocks around the bottom. 

For new readers or new buyers of 
stocks, I suggest the above stocks, 
rather than those where most of the 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 


cream of the advance has already oc- 


curred. 

Yet, while I would not care to make 
new recommendations of many of our 
old favorites, I do not suggest selling 
some of them. For instance, Columbia 
Pictures was recommended at 5 and 
11, with recent high of 45. The new 
stock at $28 (allowing for the 50% 
stock dividend) is the equivalent of 
$42. The earnings outlook appears ex- 
cellent and the stock could sell higher. 

Barker Bros. was recommended at 
5, now 40. National Department 
Stores at 16, now 40. Allied Stores was 
recommended at 12, now 48. At pres- 
ent, in the merchandising group, I pre- 
fer Montgomery Ward, which could 
advance considerably yet, possibly 
50%. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


IS A NEW RISE 
IN THE MAKING? 


Is the impetus for a strong néw rise 
building up—or should profits be clinched 
immediately on the basis that the bull 
market is nearing its end? 


Plainly, the time has come when it is just 
as important to give thought as to how you 
can protect your capital as well as ac- 
celerate its growth. This calls for real pro- 
fessional market skill, a faculty not recently 
needed because 


Thus Far the Market Has Been Too Easy 


Because stocks have been rising virtually en 
masse, and money has been made with little or 
no real investment effort, many have formed 
careless habits of buying. 

True, the bull market may be far from. over. 
Yet some stocks should actually be SOLD at 
ee and others should be BOUGHT AND 


This week’s GARTLEY FORECAST may serve 
you as an important market guide for months 
to come. It plainly analyzes the basic trends 
that will determine the course of the 1946 stock 
market, especially the industries into which you 
should channel your capital. Of immediate im- 
portance are the Gartley selected groups of: 


25 low and moderate-priced issues 
10 outstanding growth situations 
10 low-priced speculations 


These outstanding stocks will be made avail- 
able to you during the period of the following 


SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 


Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most deci- 
sive financial phase investors may experience for 
EE OO Fe $30 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William S#., N.Y.C. 








PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE | 


Life factor:—Assume two mines having 
the same earnings and the same dividends. 
One has a life of 5 years only; the other 
a life of 50. 

If each mine pays $2, the first should 
not stand in the market at much above 
$10, whereas the long-life mine might 
well stand at $30, i.e. at treble the price. 
With mines you do not pay a 20-year 
price for a 3-year benefit! The same 
things should happen with stocks. 

If, in some recently restricted industry, 
you now expect a backlog boom of 3 
years, and expect a company recently 
paying $2 to $5 extra for 3 years, you 
ought not to go and pay 20 times the 
extra $5, i.e. $100 more per share. 

The most you ought to pay extra—over 
and above 20 times its normal dividend 
of $2 (i.e. $40)—is the amount by which 
you see dividends likely to be tem- 
sagen increased, i.e. 3 times $5, or $15. 
n other words, the highest you should 
pay is $55, not $140!. 

And yet many investors are paying such a 
20-year price for a 2 or. 3 year benefit. 
Read what Major Angas has to say about 
this business of vunintelligently paying 
— the nose. Read his Digest $2 im 


Or free with a regular subscription. F 
12 Mos. $25 —) 3 Mos $8 () 


MAJOR ANGAS 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. ms 














Your dividend notice in 
ForBES directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to 





your company. 
45 





THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


Business is never so healthy as when, 
like a chicken, it must do a certain 
amount of scratching for what it gets. 

—HeEnry Forp. 


The cares of today are seldom those 
of tomorrow; and when we lie down 
at night we may safely say to most of 
our troubles, “Ye have done your 
worst, and we shall see you no more.” 


—CowpPeEr. 


There is no such thing as chance or 
accident; the words merely signify our 
ignorance of some real and immediate 
cause. —ADAM CLARKE. 


Character is a diamond that scratches 
every other stone. —BaRTOL. 


That charity is bad which takes 
from independence its proper pride, 
and from mendicity its proper shame. 

—SourTHEY. 


Cheerfulness is as natural to the 
heart of a man in strong health as 
color to his cheek; and wherever there 
is habitual gloom there must be either 
bad air, unwholesome food, improp- 
erly severe labor, or erring habits of 
life. —RuskInN. 


Circumstances are the rulers of the 
weak; they are but the instruments of 
the wise. —SAMUEL LoveER. 


The whole object of education is, 
or should be, to develop mind. The 
mind should be a thing that works. It 
should be able to pass judgment on 
events as they arise, make decisions. 

—SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 


Temper your enjoyments with pru- 
dence, lest there be written on your 
heart that fearful word “satiety.” 


—QUARLES. 


To do anything in this world worth . 


doing, we must not stand back shiver- 
ing and thinking of the cold and dan- 
ger, but jump in, and scramble 
through as well as we can. 

—Sypney SMITH. 
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The inheritance of a distinguished 
and noble name is a proud inheritance 
to him who lives worthily of it. 

—CoLTon. 


The greatest remedy for anger is 
delay. —SENECA. 
Few enterprises of great labor or 
hazard would be undertaken if we had 
not the power of magnifying the ad- 

vantages we expect from them. 
—JOHNSON. 


The world is governed more by ap- 
pearances than by realities, so that it 
is fully as necessary to seem to know 
something as to know it. 

—DanreL WEBSTER. 


Nothing more impairs authority 
than a too frequent or indiscreet use 
of it. If thunder itself was to be con- 
tinual, it would excite no more terror 
than the noise of a mill—A. KIncsTon. 


All business proceeds on beliefs, or 
judgments of probabilities, and not on 
certainties. —Cnartes W. Exior. 


So long as new ideas are created, 
sales will continue to reach new highs. 
—CHARLES KETTERING. 


A man can do his best only by con- 
fidently seeking (and perpetually miss- 
ing) an unattainable perfection. 

—RawpH BarTon Perry. 


Without consistency there is no 
moral strength. —OweEN. 





A TEXT 


The Lord is good, a strong- 
hold in the day of trouble; 
and he knoweth them that 
trust in him. —Nanvum 1:7. 


Sent in by C. F. Bachman, Read- 
ing, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Perfect freedom is as necessary to 
the health and vigor of commerce as 
it is to the health and vigor of citizen. 
ship. —Patrick Henry, 


Common sense is the knack of see. 
ing things as they are, and doing 
things as they ought to be done. 

—C. E. Stowe, 


The more one speaks of himself. the 
less he likes to hear another talked of, 


—LAVATER. 


The men who succeed best in public 
life are those who take the risk of 
standing by their own convictions. 

—J. A. GARFIELD. 

In all science error precedes the 
truth, and it is better it should go first 
than last. —WALPOLE, 


Great geniuses have the shortest 
biographies. —Eme_nrson, 


The administration of government, 
like a guardianship, ought to be di- 
rected to the good of those who con- 
fer, not of those who receive the trust, 


—CICcERO. 


Greatness lies not in being strong, 
but in the right using of strength. 
—H. W. Brecuer. 


Upon our children—how they are 
taught—rests the fate—or fortune—of 
tomorrow's world. —B. C. Forses. 


Ambition is a lust that is never 
quenched, but grows more inflamed” 
and madder by enjoyment.—OTwa¥. 


Contentment is a pearl of great 
price, and whoever procures it at the 
expense of ten thousand desires makes 
a wise and a happy purchase. 

—BALcur. 


If men could learn from history, what 
lessons it might teach us! But passion 
and party blind our eyes, and the 
light which experience gives us is 4 
lantern on the stern which shines only 
on the waves behind us.—CoLERIDCE. 


There is so much good in the worst 
of us, and so much bad in the best of 
us, that it behooves all of us not t 
talk about the rest of us. 

—R. L. STEVENSON. 
x 
In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared het 
have been published in book form. Price # 




















Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 


* 


Means Fine Tobacco! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 


So Free and Easy on the Draw... 
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here must it be done ? 


JOB APPRAISAL 
What qualificgfllins are required 
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